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Know as much as you can find out about me and my job before you talk 
to me about my work. Your name / 3 the “pre-approach planning” 
of our meeting. 
As we meet, don’t tell me about you, b tart immediately to talk about 
me—my needs—my interests— nience—my income sell me 
how I can do better, here. 
Remember that trying is done wit nead and the heart, therefore, 
use care not to offend. I may not t ) your brand of jokes or cigars, 
so leave them outside! 
Tell me what you've got to say, bu it in with my needs. ‘Tell me 
these things, but don’t teach me ike to be left too far bchind 
you on the path of knowledge. 
I may at somie point want to tell yo ir you have progressed with 
your message, and what more you ce make it sink in. Better hear 
me out when I talk. 

. Learn about my way of thinking a: ll see the opportunity to inter- 
est me in many more subjects than e we started with. 
Don’t take me or my work for gra 3 1 am apt to fool you. Work 
as hard to hold my ir-terest as you did to get it. 

. Finally, I want your loyalty, but ! xpect loyalty at the expense 
of our company, for then we are bo i of its truth worth, 


These resolutions were presented by George W. Blackwo oresident of the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, Division of W. R. Grace & imbridge, Mass., when he ad- 
dressed the California Personnel Management Associco st October 
adapted from a Koppers Company booklet, “Planned S: Dur thanks to Mr. Blackwood. 
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The piece was 
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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. 37th Pacific Coast Manage- 
ment Conference. California Personnel Mgt. Assn. Fifth Floor, Farm 
Credit Bldg., 2180 Milvia St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo. Kiel Auditorium 

Industrial Medicine © Surgery. 12th National Industrial Health Conference. 
E. C. Holmblad, M.D. Managing Director, Industrial Medical Assn. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Richmond, Virginia. Hotel John Marshall 

American Society for Personnel Administration. 9th Annual Conference. 
Mrs. Christine Winston, Conference Chairman, Hotel John Marshall, 
P. O. Box 299, Richmond, Va. 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

Society for Advancement of Management. 12th Annual Management Engi- 
neering Conference. SAM, 74-5th Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. Hotel Statler 

Industrial Relations Research Association. Spring Conference. Edwin 
Young, Secy.—Treas. Industrial Relations Research Assn. Sterling 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 


MAY 
Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel 
Southwest Area Conference on Industrial Relations. Leonard Patillo, Mgr. 


Houston Magazine, Commerce Bldg. P. O. Box 2371, Houston 1, Texas 

San Francisco, Calif. St. Francis Hotel 

International Association of Personnel Women. 7th Annual Conference. 
Margaret C. Ritchie, Conference Chairman, % Dept. of Industrial 
Relations, State of California, 965 Mission St. San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Hotel Statler 

National Office Management Association. 48th International Conference & 
Exposition. NOMA, Willow Grove, Penna. 

New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Fort Worth, Texas. Hotel Texas 

American Society of Training Directors. 13th Annual Conference. John 
N. Watson, % CONVAIR, Training Section, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Editor te Keader:- 


A Recent Vistr to Boston gave me an 
opportunity of calling on an old acquaint- 
ance, Paul Davis, who is in charge of em- 
ployee relations for the Gillette Safety Ra- 
zor Company. He had crossed my horizon a 
few months ago when I heard enthusiastic 
comments about a talk he made at the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association's an- 
nual conference at Palm Springs, California. 
He described some of the things that are 
being done at Gillette. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of their policy is that all 
employees, both clerical and manual, are on 
a salaried basis, and receive full pay if sick, 
under a somewhat unusual sick-pay policy. 
They do not claim that the salary plan is 
responsible but it is a fact that last year 
2300 people produced more goods than 2700 
people did three years ago. Another in- 
teresting feature is their periodic attitude 
surveys. These have been taken a number of 
times by Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton, New Jersey, the latest one being 
reported in a handsome, well-planned book- 
let. I think I have seldom seen a man as 
keen about his job as Paul Davis is, and as 
great an enthusiast about New England as 
a place to live. 





One or our Texas READERS has been 
advertising for a new position and here is 
what he says about Personnel Journal as an 
advertising medium: 

‘After two months printing of my 
Position Wanted advertisement, I want to 
tell you that I have had nine very interest- 
ing responses. I was impressed with the 
scope of the responses as several types of 
business and industrial activity have been 
represented. Although I have no definite 
job possibility as yet, several of the return 
responses have been quite encouraging.”’ 

Another reader whose subscription, 
through oversight, had lapsed says: 


“Under no circumstances do I want to 
miss a copy of the Journal, nor do I want it 
delayed.”’ 

It is very nice to know that Personnel 
Journal is so useful to its readers. 





You hear much these days about fringe 
benefits. Webster defines ‘‘fringe’’ as a ‘‘trim- 
ming’. 

W. A. Kissock, V. P. 
Hotpoint Company 





WHEN YOU HAVE SEEN AS MANY Cor- 
PORATION PreEsIDENTs at Close range as I 
have you often wonder ‘‘how they get that 
way’’. Here is John Smith, president of the 
XYZ Company. He is 50 years of age and 
has been president for 5 years and is pretty 
effective. Five years ago he was vice presi- 
dent of sales, a job which he held for about 
6 years. Before that he was district sales 
manager, a local sales manager, a salesman, 
a sales trainee, a job he'd been started with 
when he came out of college. 

Now how, when, and where did John 
Smith learn to be president? When you 
know the job of president well, you realize 
how many unusual things go into it. One 
of the principal concerns of the job is plan- 
ning the future of the company for years 
and years ahead. Another one is the neces- 
sity of knowing something about every- 
thing and being able to coordinate all the 
activities of the company in one harmo- 
nious whole, and yet being able to do this 
through contact with only 6 or 8 men. How 
in the world did John Smith ever learn to 
do all these things and acquire ail this 
knowledge? 

Well, the simple fact is that a lot of 
John Smiths don’t really know, although 
most of them if they remain president long 
enough will gradually pick up the knowl- 
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edge as they go along from one problem to 
another. I am sure it would not be profit- 
able to train all our young men for the du- 
ties of president, because most of them 
would never get to that job. On the other 
hand, there is a common core of knowledge 
and skill, a great deal of which would ap- 
ply in the president's job. This includes 
‘skill with people,’’ by which I do not 
mean merely getting along agreeably. 
Rather it’s a matter of acquiring that deeper 
understanding of human motives and de- 
sires which makes it possible to estimate 
what a man is likely to do in a given set of 
circumstances, and to provide in large part 
those circumstances that will encourage 
him to do the things you want done. 

Another thing you can do is to widen 
your knowledge as extensively as possible 
in all departments. One other thing that is 
desirable—indeed, necessary—is a good 
mind; good not only in speed and range but 
also in efficiency of functioning. Few men 
make good presidents without having very 
good minds—the “‘gooder’’ the better. It so 
happens that a wide fund of information 
correlates with intellectual brightness, un- 
doubtedly because bright people eventually 
tend to pick up and hold more knowledge 
than less bright people. 

There is a lot more to it than this but 
I think it would pay every young ambitious 
executive to study his president and his 
president's job and to prepare himself so 
far as he can for the things ahead, all of 
which will be useful in the intermediate 
jobs—if he is lucky enough to get any of 
them. 


Tue Institute or INTERNATIONAL Epvu- 
caTion, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, has recently conducted the 
second national conference on exchange of 
persons. The purpose was to discuss means 
of strengthening and expanding America’s 
world-wide exchange-of-persons program. 
They report that this program has been of 
increased importance to American business 


and that dozens of American firms, seeking 
foreign nationals with an appreciation of 
American methods to staff their growing 
Overseas operations, have consulted the 
index of educational exchangees maintained 
by the Institute of International Education. 


‘One obstacle to complete delegation is a 
natural unwillingness to see your junior do 
things differently than you would, even though 
his way is equally effective.”’ 





On a Number or Occasions I Have 
Quortep Dr. A. H. Mastow, who has given 
what I always consider the best account of 
the “‘basic needs of man’’. Here is an out- 
line I made on this subject 13 years ago, 
which was used as a guide in a supervisory 
training program. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to help supervisors attain a better 
understanding of the needs of their subor- 
dinates—of how to “‘put themselves in the 
other fellow’s shoes.”’ 


Employee Needs in His Job, as Related to the Five 
Basic Human Needs 


Basic Need Job Need 

. Physiological 

. Security A steady job 

Sickness, old age, acci- 
dent and disability pro- 
tection 

Death 
family 

Emergency Loans 

Vacations with pay 

The friendship of fellow- 
workers 

The good opinion of his 
fellow men, especially 
his boss 

A feeling of self-esteem 
based on competence, 
achievement, experi- 
ence, etc. 

The feeling that he is 
fairly paid 

Proper introduction of new 
employees 

Good working conditions 


protection for 


. Love 


. Esteem 
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Information about the or- 
ganization 

Consultation on procedure- 
changes 

Merit rating and merit 
salary increase 

Proper assignment to a 
job in which he has 
aptitude and training 

Opportunity for self-de- 
velopment 

Opportunity for advance- 
ment 


Opportunity to present 
suggestions 


5. Self-actual- 
ization 





LeTTers FROM READERS afe among my 
most appreciated dividends as an editor. I 
mean it most sincerely, and hope that you 
will drop me a line if you have a thought 
you would like to share—as J. R. Clarke, 
director of industrial relations for the 
Stewart-Warner Corporation of Chicago, 


did recently. Mr. Clarke had been re-read- 
ing “Holding Up a Mirror for Personnel 
Directors’’ in our November issue, and 
wrote me that he feels that one of the things 
a good personnel man needs most is “‘the 
determination, or the desire, or perhaps it 
is the courage, to come to grips with hu- 
man relations problems.’’ He says personnel 
people tend to procrastinate in tackling 
such problems, telling themselves that “‘at- 
titudes may change; hearts may change; the 
problem may iron itself out; it’s a touchy 
situation.’’ But in most cases, he believes, 
delay does more harm than good: ‘‘the 
problem is seldom, if ever, erased with 
time. .. . The treatment and cure may be 
tempered but an immediate face-on view of 
the real problem can’t be tempered.’ Mr. 
Clarke shows that he is not calling for im- 
petuous or headlong action when he advo- 
cates objectivity and “‘searching out the 
facts before arriving at a conclusion or set- 
ting a course toward solution of the prob- 
lem.”’ 





Lasor Union Pusticity AND PoLiTIcaAL 
Action were the subjects dealt with by 
George F. Hinkle, Commissioner, Division 
of Labor for the State of Indiana, in a talk 
before the 61st Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
last December. The Congress is sponsored 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Hinkle says that industrial- 
ists have the responsibility to counteract 
the concerted effort labor leaders will make 
to destroy them. The unions spend millions 
of dollars on publicity in which manage- 
ment is made to appear as villainous ex- 
ploiters of the American masses. They spend 
this money with publicity people who have 
all the skills possessed by the so-called 
Madison Avenue publicists. Mr. Hinkle 
thinks it is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to do something systematic to offset 
this constant hammering at the integrity 
of management. 





Tue AMERICAN SociETY FOR PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION is ON its toes publicity- 
wise. More than two months before its 9th 
annual conference, to be held in Richmond, 
Virginia, on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th of this 
month, a program of the conference, to- 
gether with background information about 
some of the scheduled speakers, was sent to 
me with a request that I pass one copy of 
the program to the business editor of a 
local newspaper. 

One of the speakers to be heard is the 
indomitable Victor Riesel, whose subject 
will be ““Wanted: A New Morality.’’ His 
biographical sketch ends with: ‘“The acid 
hit my eyes but not my mind, my spirit or 
my backbone.’’ I myself am looking for- 
ward to speaking at one of the concurrent 
meetings on the first day of the conference, 
on one of my favorite subjects—the Guide 
Chart-Profile method of job evaluation. 


Wd May 





21 Executives Wives Learn 
How to Help Their Husbands 


Ru executive knows that his wife 
plays an important part, not only in 
his daily life, but also in his business suc- 
cess. Of course through the years we have 
counseled many wives individually in rela- 
tion to their husbands’ careers, but had 
never undertaken a ‘wholesale lot’’ as man- 
agement consultants who had just ap- 
praised and counseled the husbands. 

We had been making a management 
survey for this corporation. Among other 
things this had included a review of the job 
experience of each company executive and 
a psychological appraisal of each man. Our 
job-related findings and recommendations 
had been communicated to management. 
We had talked with each of the men, try- 
ing to help them to better self-understand- 
ing and show them how to capitalize on 
their strengths, in order to reach their real- 
istic objectives. 

It was at this point that the president 
called me to his office. ‘‘Many of our execu- 
tives,’’ he said, ‘‘have told me of their ap- 
preciation of the good counsel you gave 
them after the appraisal of their talents. 
You advised them to discuss the matter 
with their wives. I know that some of them 
did that, and in some cases the wives would 
like more information and advice on how 
they can help their husbands. So it seems 
to me we ought to have you go on and talk 
with all the wives who are interested. 
When can you do it?”’ 

Arrangements were made to start this 
project the next Monday morning. I was to 
talk individually with 21 wives in three 


By Joun J. Greva 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
Philadelphia 





What could you discuss with a mature 
woman—a V .P.’s wife, for example— 
to give her a better understanding of her 
husband's needs and show her how to 
help him reach his objectives? The au- 
thor, on such a ‘‘spot’’ 21 times in 
three days, found that all the wives 
had pretty much the same problems and 
that it seemed to help them a great deal 
to talk them over with the same man- 
agement psychologist who had already 
counseled their husbands. You may 
wish to consider a similar program on 


the distaff side. 





days, giving each ot them an hour. As it 
turned out, it was fortunate that the time 
limit had been set, because many of the 
ladies would have liked several hours. 
Even now I am facing a ‘‘return engage- 
ment’’; an indication of a real need which 
the interviews seemed to partly satisfy. 
After talking the assignment over with 
my own wife that weekend, one of my first 
decisions—a fundamental one—was that I 
would direct my counseling to the wives 
themselves rather than attempting to tell 
them anything about their husbands. Any 
discussion of a husband's need for improve- 
ment in any direction, I decided, would 
only put the wife on the defensive and 
arouse resistance. I couldn't win with such 
a program. I would talk with the wives 
only about their own problems insofar as 
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these problems concerned their husbands’ 
success. 

At the start of each interview I pointed 
out that both we as management consult- 
ants and she as a wife were concerned with 
the executive in his job. I observed that she 
had a vital role to play in her husband's 
success and that this talk was to help her 
play it better. I was not going to pass judg- 
ment on her as a wife; there would be noth- 
ing put down in writing. Our conversation 
would be reported neither to her husband 
nor to management. When she walked out 
of this room, that would be the end of it 
as far as I was concerned; I would remember 
her only as a person I had met. Any mis- 
givings and nervousness the wife may have 
had were quickly dispelled as we talked. 
When purely personal problems were 
brought up I told the wife that I could not 
deal with such things; I offered a list of 
professional marriage counselors, which 
seemed to satisfy her. 


Hevpinc Husspanps Reacn Goats 


In my first few interviews I was feeling 
my way along. I usually began with some- 
thing like this: “‘As an executive's wife, 
you have a certain responsibility in work- 
ing with him and helping him towards his 
goals and aspirations."" When the wife 
asked me to explain, I added: “‘If it should 
happen that you don’t know his goals, his 
aspirations, what he is striving for, then 
you may be at odds with what he is trying 
to do. Perhaps he isn’t striving hard enough 
for things which are within his grasp. 
Some day he may reproach you with it, 
pointing out that he might have gone fur- 
ther than he has but that you never dis- 
cussed this matter with him. You are the 
person to try to understand his aspirations, 
and to know what's behind them and how 
realistic they are. You are the one person 
he knows who is most interested and has 
so much at stake.”’ 

There is another important reason for 
discussing his aspirations, I said. This is 


simply because at some point in his life 
every man ‘‘runs out of gas.’ Very often he 
finds it difficult to admit to himself and his 
family that he is probably not going to be 
a V.P. or reach some other goal. He almost 
feels that it would be admitting he’s ‘‘fin- 
ished.’’ ‘“You,’’ I said, ‘‘can see the situa- 
tion and adjust to it much sooner than he 
can, and certainly you can help him with 
this adjustment.” 

Nearly half of the wives recognized 
that this situation had already occurred. 
‘What can I do about it?’ one of them 
asked. I suggested that she might, for ex- 
ample, say something like this: ‘Look, 
John, I'm tired of driving as hard as this. 
When can we take a month’s vacation? 
You've certainly attained a nice success; 
why don’t you take it a little easier now 
and spend some time with me and the fam- 
ily—don’t give it all to your job.’’ She left 
our conference as pleased as could be with 


the feeling that there was something she 
could do. 


IMPORTANCE OF LISTENING 


I asked all of the wives whether they 
listened at home, and all of them said, 
‘Yes, I do.”’ But when we discussed the 
matter it usually came out that they really 
didn’t. I told them the story of a man who 
had completed a contract that might go 
wrong and might cost his company a great 
deal of money. He had been in conference 
all day, and when he came home he was 
wondering whether his job was secure and 
what the future held. When he appeared, 
his wife gave him the usual peck on the 
cheek and said, ‘‘Before you start telling me 
about your day, I’ve had a rough day too. 
I've been asking you for months to fix that 
bathroom faucet and now, before you get 
any supper, you must fix it.’’ This sudden 
attack hit him hard; it’s a true story. 

I agreed that wives, too, needed con- 
sideration and that she also had her prob- 
lems and should have the opportunity to 
tell him. One of the wives came up with 
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a solution that had worked well for her. 
She made a list of things to be done— 
things that had happened that he should 
know. The lists are always kept in one 
place, available when he feels like coping 
with the problems they pose. She said that 
her husband might not read the lists on 
some evenings. But most of the time he 
would not only go through them, but have 
many answers ready and things done before 
she knew he had even read the list. 


Know Wuat Hussanp Dogs 


How can any woman help her husband, 
I asked, if she doesn’t know what he does? 
How can he talk with her about his job if 
she doesn't know what it is? Know his re- 
lationships and where he fits into the or- 
ganization, and especially with his supe- 
riors, I said; know what kind of responsi- 
bility he carries and what his problems are. 

One of the wives told of a personal ex- 
perience that brings out this point. In talk- 
ing to a neighbor, she had been told that 
this neighbor's husband had been made 
manager in a medium-sized grocery chain 
store. About a month later her own hus- 
band came home bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm and told her he had been made 
assistant manager. She tried to be enthu- 
siastic but recalled that it must have been 
evident that she was not impressed. It was 
some time later that she learned the differ- 
ence. Her husband was an assistant general 
manager of a multi-million dollar manu- 
facturing division. She had never really un- 
derstood what he did and the coincidence 
of the two promotions and the use of the 
titles confused her. Her husband appreciated 
her admission to him and they had a cele- 
bration befitting the occasion. 


Hep Him Improve Himserr 


In studying your husband's job, I said, 
learn to help him improve himself. One 
wife realized that her husband was not in- 
creasing his general knowledge and that one 
limitation was his vocabulary. She decided 


to help him but didn’t want him to know 
what she was doing. One evening she said, 
“Instead of watching TV tonight, let's 
play this game."’ She got out several issues 
of Reader's Digest and began with the ques- 
tions on vocabulary. They began playing 
the game and enjoyed it very much. One 
day he said, “I've just caught on to what 
you're doing and it’s the nicest thing that 
has happened to me in years.’’ She said 
this praise was worth everything to her. 


Grow witH HusBaNnp 


As many men move up in the organiza- 
tion, they have to raise their level of living. 
Pretty soon a man is in the top executive 
class but his wife has remained behind. 
She hasn't reached out to grow. She still 
goes to the knitting club instead of the 
bridge club. She meets her old girl-friends 
to go to moving pictures rather than the 
theatre. When her husband becomes a vice 
president, she finds herself gradually asso- 
ciating with different kinds of people. 

One woman's husband had become a 
vice president and he said to her, “I’ve got 
to have the other vice presidents over for 
dinner."’ She found they didn’t have the 
right silver or other things. So the wives 
must learn to grow even in spending money. 
One wife remarked how hard it was to 
force herself to buy things which were a 
little better. 


Loox ror His Goop Pornts 


We are so used to criticizing and find- 
ing people’s weaknesses and taking for 
granted the good points that we miss many 
opportunities to help. It is a lost oppor- 
tunity not to appreciate a husband's good 
points. I said to one of the wives, ““Tell me 
about your husband."’ She talked about him 
for several minutes and then sort of ran 
down. I asked her if there was more and 
she said that of course there was, but she 
hadn't really thought too much about her 
husband in this way. I told her that I had 
asked a widow to tell me about her hus- 
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band and that she could have gone on for 
hours. She had taken the time to think— 
to evaluate his good points. This was a 
shock method, I admit, but it really stirred 
some of the wives. 

I pointed out that by searching for his 
good points a wife would be able to help 
with his weak points. One woman agreed 
that her husband was very considerate, al- 
though she had not given it much thought 
until that moment. “I now see him in a 
different way. Now I can tell you more 
about him because I’m thinking about him. 
Do you want me ‘to tell you more about 
him?”’ I replied, ‘‘No, not as long as you're 
thinking about him!’ 


Watcn Husspanp’s HEALTH 


Many of the wives touched on health 
and one remarked how often we hear of a 
man who is perfectly all right one day and 
the next day is gone, “‘just like that.’’ Of 
course, we know that it doesn’t really hap- 
pen that way. Ill health is progressive and a 
wife should not be unaware of such a de- 
velopment. The wife can do a great deal 
by watching her husband's appetite and 
his energy and enthusiasm. Many husbands 
are reluctant to admit that they aren't as 
sound as when they made that touchdown 
for Central High. They minimize their 
physical changes. 


SHARE INTERESTS 


I asked all of the wives whether they 
shared their husbands’ interests. Many of 
them said, ‘Well, we do many things 
together." But questioning sometimes 
brought out that these things were mostly 
what the wife liked to do, because ‘‘he is 
so concerned with his work that he hasn't 
time to think about the things I enjoy.”’ 
This led to my observation that it isn't 
just a matter of husband and wife being in 
the same place at the same time. This sub- 
ject aroused a great deal of comment from 
nearly all of the wives. Among the older 


ones, it usually led into a discussion of re- 
tirement and how to plan for it. 


Pian Towarp R&TIREMENT 


A number of the husbands were over 
60 and none of them had made any definite 
plans for retirement. Three or four of the 
wives said “I’m going to mention that to 
him; he doesn’t want to face it.’’ I re- 
minded them that the company now has a 
compulsory retirement plan and that some- 
thing was going to have to happen on a 
certain date. For all of them, I calculated 
the exact date. 

I asked, ““What’s going to happen 
when this day arrives?’’ The reply usually 
was, ‘I dread the day,’’ and I replied by 
pointing out that if they started working 
on it now, it could be a happy day instead 
of a dreadful one. It was surprising how 
few of them had made any effort to think 
about what would happen at retirement or 
to help the husband think about it. All of 
them were fascinated with the problem and 
I was prepared with references to books on 
retirement and material from insurance 
companies which dealt with the problem. 


DirrerENT Wives: SAME PROBLEMS 


One of the things I learned from this 
series of interviews was that the same ques- 
tions arose with nearly all of the wives. In 
the beginning, I was concerned about what 
questions to ask, but as one interview suc- 
ceeded another it was apparent that all of 
the wives had the same problems and, con- 
sequently, each interview flowed along 
without any need to ask questions about 
what problems they had; they all had prob- 
lems and they were generally the same ones. 

Now that I look back on it, this seems 
entirely natural because all the wives were 
in the same situation, the problems which 
they faced within that situation differed 
only in minor detail. Every husband has 
problems of advancement, health, recrea- 
tion, retirement and so on, and all of the 
wives are concerned with these matters. 
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Already I have been asked to return 
for further discussions with some of the 
wives. However, I will remind them that 
my only function is to help a wife under- 
stand her husband better and to better mect 
her responsibilities. I will not discuss the 
strengths and weaknesses of a husband 
with his wife. I will only try to help the 
wives with their own problems. 

Any number of executives whose wives 
have played an important part in their suc- 
cess have told me with pride how much 
they credit their achievements to their 
wives. ‘I would never have made it with- 


out her’’—"‘If anyone deserves credit, it is 
my wife’’—'‘I don’t mean she inspired or 
drove me, she listened, understood, was 
up when I was down, kept faith in me, 
never questioned for a moment that I could 
do it, even when I had the gravest doubts; 
helped me clarify my thinking. She knew 
what I was going through. The smartest 
t.ove of my life was when I married her.”’ 

These are some of the comments made 
by men. I asked the wives if they felt they 
deserved such comments. Not many did, 
though each felt they wanted to and should 
have. In most cases it was not a lack of de- 
sire, but a lack of understanding. 
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a leadership has become a re- 
spected full-time professional job in a 
growing number of companies. But this re- 
port will be of equal interest to many con- 
cerns which train their supervisors in con- 
ference leadership, either as part of their 
job responsibilities or as part of an en- 
lightened manager-development program. 
Considerable attention is devoted to 
the selection and development of conference 
leaders because of the increasing importance 
of companies’ education and training ac- 
tivities. The leaders serve as communica- 
tion links between the various management 
echelons, initiating and carrying on inte- 
grated courses and training experiences. 
Conferences are generally of three 
types: informational, advisory, or problem 
solving. Through the years, as training 
needs and goals change in any company 
and as training methods improve, the con- 
ference leaders should learn to become more 
adaptive and flexible. Hence, periodical 
seminars and workshops of the refresher 
type are necessary for personal growth and 
development. In them the leaders consider, 
study and assimilate new material and prac- 
tice skills in conducting specific kinds of 
conferences. For example, the skills and 
knowledge required to conduct a problem- 
solving conference are quite different from 
those needed for informational conferences. 
An important part of training for 
conference leadership is the critique—the 
objective analysis and evaluation of the 
main elements of the meeting. Among other 
things, these elements include the skill and 





A sensitive person may find it hard to 
give a critical appraisal of another per- 
son's performance—with the other per- 
son sitting right there facing him. It's 
much easier if the other withdraws from 
the group by turning his back; every- 
body gets more from the discussion. The 
author shows how the method, proved 
effective in clinical psychotherapy, may 
be used in training conference leaders. 





judgment demonstrated by the leader. 
Other elements to be appraised have to do 
with chartpad handling, questioning skill, 
fact-finding ability, and the use of sum- 
maries and transitional ideas. Leaders are 
judged by skilled observers who assess the 
entire conference objectively with the use 
of a special rating form or guidesheet, or 
otherwise by predetermined criteria. After 
the conference the observers go over the 
evaluation point by point with the leader. 


Tue Beninp-THE-Back PRocEDURE 


During the past few years a ‘‘behind- 
the-back"’ procedure has been used thera- 
peutically with considerable success in 
psychotherapy sessions with clinical and 
hospital groups. The main purpose is to 
derive the maximum value from other 
patients’ interpretations, attitudes, feel- 
ings, reactions, and so on, toward an 
individual's experiences by a mutual shar- 
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ing of such experiences in a permissive 
climate. 

The method operates as follows. An 
individual relates an experience, a problem, 
a dream, or the like, to the group. In order 
for this individual to secure the utmost 
benefit from others’ reactions he is asked 
to recount his situation with his back 
turned to the group. After his presentation 
he is considered to be out of the room 
physically, not being in face-to-face con- 
tact with the group. 

The social removal of the individual 
from the group, by reason of his back being 
turned, provides the proper climate for 
effective examination and appraisal of 
personal experiences. Group members have 
an extra measure of freedom to participate 
without inhibition and can maintain some 
semblance of judgment and independence 
to express personal feelings and interpreta- 
tions which they would be reluctant to 
state in the ordinary face-to-face situation. 
The freer discussion and evaluation may 
prove of more value both to the individual 
and the group: group members gain greater 
insight and understanding by sharing an 
empathic experience with less restraint. 


APPLICATION TO CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


The same procedure with some modi- 
fications provides an instructive experience 
when used in training conference leaders. 
The leader is handed a 3 x 5 card which 
contains a cryptic statement of the problem 
situation. He is given one minute to study 
the situation and plan the strategy for the 
conduct of the conference, which most 
often would be either of an advisory or 
problem-solving type. While the conference 
leader is thus occupied, the group is in- 
structed only as to what roles they are to 
portray, e.g., heads of departments, mem- 
bers of a special committee, production 
foremen, etc. 

The conference leader is allowed to 
conduct the conference in any way he 
elects, using such visual and other training 


aids as may serve his purpose. Time is 
called at the end of a stated period, usually 
fifteen or twenty minutes, depending on the 
size of the training group. At a signal the 
conference leader turns his back by sitting 
in a chair facing away from the circular 
group. 

One by one, each of the conference 
leaders, who have been participating as 
conferees, makes a brief comment as to his 
personal reactions about any facet of the 
conduct of the conference by the conference 
leader. These statements may refer either 
to the conference leader himself or t6 any 
phase of the conference process. Each con- 
feree in rotation is allowed to state but 
one idea, view, or impression, without 
interpretations or elucidations of any kind. 

If any of the conferees attempts to go 
beyond a single expression, the conference 
chairman cuts him off. Because it is recog- 
nized that the conference leader (who has 
his back to the group and is not permitted 
to rebut any of the observations while 
they are being made) will want to state 
reactions, points of clarification, explana- 
tions and the like, he is free to make notes 
while the critique is going on. 

After the round-robin comments, the 
conference leader is given permission to 
rejoin the group by turning his chair inward 
to face the group again. Next, the confer- 
ence leader reviews his overall impressions 
in conjunction with the general tenor of 
the comments made by the conferees. He 
is permitted, if he so chooses, to relate his 
own feelings and impressions in connection 
with particular observations which were 
made. Then the conference is thrown open 
to a general discussion. 


CuEcKING Up on REsULTs 


The results of this training method 
have been evaluated by random, yet peri- 
odic, observations of each conference 
leader's performance three months later. 
Almost without exception, these conference 

(Continued on page 435) 





Industrial Relations Graduates 
Seven Years Later 


Bi INDUSTRIAL felations ‘‘majors’’ 
usually find their careers in this field? 
What kinds of jobs do they get? Do they 
need advanced training beyond a bachelor’s 
degree? How do salaries in beginning indus- 
trial relations jobs compare with those in 
other fields of business administration? 

Some answers to such questions may 
be useful to personnel directors in their 
recruiting, as well as to fathers whose sons 
are thinking of following in Dad's foot- 
steps, and to sons deciding on a college 
course. In this paper, I am using “‘indus- 
trial relations’’ to include personnel man- 
agement and labor relations. 

To get the answers, a brief questionnaire 
requesting information about present job, 
work history, and additional training was 
sent to a group of men who had majored 
in industrial relations and received their 
BBA degrees from the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Minne- 
sota in 1948. The 1948 class was chosen 
because it was assumed that most of these 
men had completed their military service 
before graduation and would be less likely 
to have had their work histories inter- 
rupted for this reason. The seven years since 
their graduation was considered sufficient to 
allow for adjustments in job choice. 

Current addresses were found for 58 
of the 59 graduates in the class. Completed 
questionnaires were received from all 58. 
The job histories of these men were ana- 
lyzed to find answers to seven questions. 


1. Do industrial relations majors with BBA 
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The work history of a whole graduating 
class, with but one exception, is told in 
this study. Aside from checking your 
own experience against this ‘pattern’ 
(if you can remember back far enough) 
you may be interested in the reported 
findings as another step towards the 
“‘professionalization’’ of personnel 
management. 





degrees hold jobs in industrial relations seven 
years after graduation? 

About one-third of the class (1%) 
are currently employed as staff members of 
a personnel or industrial relations depart- 
ment in a company, government agency, 
or institution. None was with a labor 
organization, or teaching. The remaining 
two-thirds are employed in positions related 
to their undergraduate training in business 
administration and economics: general man- 
agement, sales, accounting, methods engi- 
Meering, economics research, insurance 
underwriting and claims adjustment. Three 
class members are self-employed. One is a 
transportation officer in the Army. One is 
temporarily retired from military service: 
he has not been included in further analysis 
of job histories and current salaries. 


2. What types of industrial relations jobs do 
these graduates hold? 


A majority in industrial relations jobs 
are not specializing, but are responsible for 
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ing of such experiences in a permissive 
climate. 

The method operates as follows. An 
individual relates an experience, a problem, 
a dream, or the like, to the group. In order 
for this individual to secure the utmost 
benefit from others’ reactions he is asked 
to recount his situation with his back 
turned to the group. After his presentation 
he is considered to be out of the room 
physically, not being in face-to-face con- 
tact with the group. 

The social removal of the individual 
from the group, by reason of his back being 
turned, provides the proper climate for 
effective examination and appraisal of 
personal experiences. Group members have 
an extra measure of freedom to participate 
without inhibition and can maintain some 
semblance of judgment and independence 
to express personal feelings and interpreta- 
tions which they would be reluctant to 
state in the ordinary face-to-face situation. 
The freer discussion and evaluation may 
prove of more value both to the individual 
and the group: group members gain greater 
insight and understanding by sharing an 
empathic experience with less restraint. 


APPLICATION TO CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP 


The same procedure with some modi- 
fications provides an instructive experience 
when used in training conference leaders. 
The leader is handed a 3 x 5 card which 
contains a cryptic statement of the problem 
situation. He is given one minute to study 
the situation and plan the strategy for the 
conduct of the conference, which most 
often would be either of an advisory or 
problem-solving type. While the conference 
leader is thus occupied, the group is in- 
structed only as to what roles they are to 
portray, e.g., heads of departments, mem- 
bers of a special committee, production 
foremen, etc. 

The conference leader is allowed to 
conduct the conference in any way he 
elects, using such visual and other training 


aids as may serve his purpose. Time is 
called at the end of a stated period, usually 
fifteen or twenty minutes, depending on the 
size of the training group. At a signal the 
conference leader turns his back by sitting 
in a chair facing away from the circular 
group. 

One by one, each of the conference 
leaders, who have been participating as 
conferees, makes a brief comment as to his 
personal reactions about any facet of the 
conduct of the conference by the conference 
leader. These statements may refer either 
to the conference leader himself or to any 
phase of the conference process. Each con- 
feree in rotation is allowed to state but 
one idea, view, or impression, without 
interpretations or elucidations of any kind. 

If any of the conferees attempts to go 
beyond a single expression, the conference 
chairman cuts him off. Because it is recog- 
nized that the conference leader (who has 
his back to the group and is not permitted 
to rebut any of the observations while 
they are being made) will want to state 
reactions, points of clarification, explana- 
tions and the like, he is free to make notes 
while the critique is going on. 

After the round-robin comments, the 
conference leader is given permission to 
rejoin the group by turning his chair inward 
to face the group again. Next, the confer- 
ence leader reviews his overall impressions 
in conjunction with the general tenor of 
the comments made by the conferees. He 
is permitted, if he so chooses, to relate his 
own feelings and impressions in connection 
with particular observations which were 
made. Then the conference is thrown open 
to a general discussion. 


Cueck1nc Up on Rgsutts 


The results of this training method 
have been evaluated by random, yet peri- 
odic, observations of each conference 
leader's performance three months later. 
Almost without exception, these conference 
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Seven Years Later 


Ly INDUSTRIAL felations ‘“‘majors”’ 
usually find their careers in this field? 
What kinds of jobs do they get? Do they 
need advanced training beyond a bachelor’s 
degree? How do salaries in beginning indus- 
trial relations jobs compare with those in 
other fields of business administration? 

Some answers to such questions may 
be useful to personnel directors in their 
recruiting, as well as to fathers whose sons 
are thinking of following in Dad's foot- 
steps, and to sons deciding on a college 
course. In this paper, I am using “‘indus- 
trial relations’’ to include personnel man- 
agement and labor relations. 

To get the answers, a brief questionnaire 
requesting information about present job, 
work history, and additional training was 
sent to a group of men who had majored 
in industrial relations and received their 
BBA degrees from the School of Business 
Administration of the University of Minne- 
sota in 1948. The 1948 class was chosen 
because it was assumed that most of these 
men had completed their military service 
before graduation and would be less likely 
to have had their work histories inter- 
rupted for this reason. The seven years since 
their graduation was considered sufficient to 
allow for adjustments in job choice. 

Current addresses were found for 58 
of the 59 graduates in the class. Completed 
questionnaires were received from all 58. 
The job histories of these men were ana- 
lyzed to find answers to seven questions. 


1. Do industrial relations majors with BBA 
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The work history of a whole graduating 
class, with but one exception, is told in 
this study. Aside from checkeng your 
own experience against this ‘pattern’ 
(if you can remember back far enough) 
you may be interested in the reported 
findings as another step towards the 
““professionalization’’ of personnel 
management. 





degrees hold jobs in industrial relations seven 
years after graduation? 

About one-third of the class (31%) 
are currently employed as staff members of 
a personnel or industrial relations depart- 
ment in a company, government agency, 
or institution. None was with a labor 
organization, or teaching. The remaining 
two-thirds are employed in positions related 
to their undergraduate training in business 
administration and economics: general man- 
agement, sales, accounting, methods engi- 
neering, economics research, insurance 
underwriting and claims adjustment. Three 
class members are self-employed. One is a 
transportation officer in the Army. One is 
temporarily retired from military service: 
he has not been included in further analysis 
of job histories and current salaries. 


2. What types of industrial relations jobs do 
these graduates hold? 


A majority in industrial relations jobs 
are not specializing, but are responsible for 
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a variety of functions within the depart- 
ment. Job titles, and the number of men 
reporting them, are personnel manager (6); 
industrial relations manager (4); assistant 
to the director of industrial relations (2); 
training manager (2); employment manager 
(1); assistant supervisor of personnel and 
research (1); supervisor, payroll division 
(1); assistant farm employment super- 
visor (1). 


3. How did men who now hold industrial rela- 
tions jobs enter the field? 


Seven of the 18 entered industrial rela- 
tions directly following graduation, with- 
out experience in other jobs. However, 
three of them had taken graduate study 
beyond the bachelor’s degree before taking 
a job. 

Eleven men reported experience in 
other jobs after graduation before entering 
a job in industrial relations. Four of these 
11 men had graduate study in addition to 
their outside experience before they held 
their first industrial relations jobs. 

Stated in another way, seven of the 
18 men now in industrial relations jobs 
(39%) report graduate study beyond the 
BBA degree. Three of these men are per- 
sonnel managers, three industrial relations 
managers, and one supervisor of personnel 
research. Their advanced course work was 
in industrial relations, industrial psychol- 
ogy, law, economics and hospital adminis- 
tration. A comparison of present monthly 
salaries shows an average (mean) salary of 
$600 for men with advanced training and 
$552 for those without it. 


4. Have graduates now holding jobs outside the 
field of industrial relations ever held indus- 
trial relations jobs? 


Among the 39 graduates now working 
in jobs outside the field of industrial rela- 
tions, only ten report ever having had any 
industrial relations job experience. Seven 
of these men moved out of industrial rela- 


tions into general management. The other 
three moved into economic research, sales, 
and accounting. 


5. How do the scholastic records of men in 
industrial relations jobs compare with those 
in ‘‘non-industrial relations’’ jobs? 


Undergraduate students in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Business 
Administration who specialize in industrial 
relations take 27 credits of course work in 
labor economics, industrial relations, and 
industrial psychology. The median honor 
point ratio of the men now holding indus- 
trial relations jobs was 1.78, compared 
with 1.62 for those in other types of jobs. 
It will be noted that honor point ratios 
earned by men now in industrial relations 
jobs were slightly higher. 


6. How do current salaries of graduates in 
industrial relations jobs compare with those 
in ‘‘non-industrial relations’’ jobs? 


The average monthly salary of all 
industrial relations graduates of the class 
of 1948 was $596.00 in March 1956. Those 
in industrial relations jobs averaged $581; 
those in non-industrial relations jobs, 
$603. The difference of $22 is small and not 
statistically significant in this sample. 


7. Are employment patterns (movement into 
and out of industrial relations jobs) related 
to current earnings? 


Differences in salaries of men with 
different employment patterns are small. 
A relationship between employment pat- 
terns and current earnings is not clear in 
this sample. The highest average monthly 
salary ($620) is reported by the group of 
men who have moved out of industrial 
relations into other fields of business or 
public administration. Second ($611) are 
the salaries of men who entered industrial 
relations jobs directly, without other 
experience. Those who have had no indus- 
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How One Company Communicates 


ost of us charged with communica- 
tions responsibilities think we have a 
pretty good program, whether it is designed 
for a nationwide business or a compara- 
tively small company such as Hawthorne, 
a United States Air Force Contract Primary 
Flying School. 

There is a permanent party of military 
personnel stationed at Spence Air Base, the 
3302nd Pilot Training Group. These people 
operate a Check Pilot program in which 
they periodically appraise the progress of 
cadets and student officers who are being 
trained by Hawthorne's civilian instructors. 
This, of course, enables them to judge the 
quality of our instruction procedures. Just 
as such a checkpoint exists with flying 
instruction, no one should pass up the 
opportunity to check his communications 
program with those of other firms. With 
that thought in mind, I submit our pro- 
gram at Hawthorne, hoping that readers 
will offer suggestions for improving it. 

Hawthorn's people, who are all civil- 
ians, include mechanics, flight instructors, 
sheet metal workers, Link instructors, air- 
craft washing and refueling units, car- 
penters, painters, laborers, and office help 
from clerk and stenographic to statisticians. 
Our communications are directed to the 
several occupational, social, educational 
and financial levels, as follows: 

Staff: Hawthorne is directed by a presi- 
dent, vice-president, general manager and 
seven department heads who meet once a 
week to discuss problems and policy mat- 
ters. Often, decisions are made here that 
must travel down the line to our people. 
In effect, the program begins here. 
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Here is an unembellished account of 
how one company communicates—up, 
down and across. The author asks for 
improvement suggestions. Though his 
company's line of business is unusual, 
his communication problems are quite 
common; you may find it interesting to 
check the solutions he has worked out 
against your own. 





Supervisors: At company expense, a 
monthly. supervisors’ supper meeting is 
held in the cafeteria. Administrative prob- 
lems and decisions are discussed here and 
put into the hands of the vital personnel 
who must put them into practice. Sugges- 
tions On supervisory training are exchanged, 
and additional problems originating with 
the supervisors themselves are discussed. 
Audio-visual aids such as movies or colored 
slides are employed in instructional pro- 
grams, and often in entertainment programs 
to provide a change of pace. Approximately 
65 supervisors attend the monthly meetings. 

In addition to the supper meetings, 
each department head holds a weekly super- 
visors’ meeting in his office during working 
hours. Here, specific departmental prob- 
lems are discussed, decisions made, and 
further steps taken to pass the information 
down the line. 

From the personnel office, department 
heads and supervisors receive frequent 
bulletins containing additional information 
that is passed on to the employees. Under 
this line of communications we also list 
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such inspirational booklets as ‘‘How to Get 
Teamwork Through Discussion,"’ *“Cashing 
in on a Positive Attitude,”’ and other super- 
visory training aids, because we train our 
supervisors to train others who may be 
promoted. 

It may be argued that these last items 
should be listed under Training and not 
under Communications. However, we feel 
that attitudes and frames of mind are 
extremely important to good communica- 
tions. 

Employees: Each employee receives an 
attractive, concise ‘Employees’ Hand- 
book,’’ which includes a statement of 
company principles, a welcome from man- 
agement, and a simplified breakdown of 
policies, benefits, and privileges. 


EmpLovYEE MaGAZINE AND BULLETINS 


Additionally, the company publica- 
tion, ‘‘The Hawthorne Herald’’, is published 
monthly. It is a slick-paper 544 x 714 book- 
let of 24 pages containing policy and 
instructional features, personalities, on-the- 
job stories, and operational features. 

Each department, depending upon its 
‘newsworthiness’, issues weekly or semi- 
monthly mimeographed bulletins reporting 
last-minute and up-to-date news on policy 
matters, departmental regulations, attend- 
ance standings, and informal matter not 
covered in the Herald. Often, however, such 
instructional news is picked up in the 
Herald, expanded and sometimes illustrated. 

Monthly departmental meetings are 
held by all department heads to give the 
rank and file an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to hear directly from the depart- 
ment head. The general manager attends 
these meetings to give messages from the 
executive staff to the group as well as to 
pass on cost figures, contract information, 
and our position in the industry. 

Each department has an Improvement 
Committee composed of rank-and-file em- 
ployees who represent their particular 
sections. The committee meets weekly or 


semi-monthly, depending upon the accumu- 
lation of business to be handled. Questions 
are answered about working conditions, 
increased benefits, comparative wages in the 
industry, grievances, and beneficial sugges- 
tions. Where possible, the department gives 
an immediate answer. In no case, though, 
does the committee wait for an answer 
longer than the next scheduled meeting. 
The committee member then carries the 
answer back to the workers in his section. 
The personnel department sends out 
releases to all employees on matters affect- 
ing the entire work force. Such releases are 
issued only after their contents have been 
first discussed by all department heads. 


CoMMUNICATING INDIVIDUALLY 


Each supervisor periodically counsels 
with his employees individually, reviewing 
their performance record. Here again the 
opportunity exists, almost to an unlimited 
degree, to reach the innermost thinking of 
the employee. It has been our experience 
that the majority of employees are neither 
frightened nor hesitant during these dis- 
cussions; a partial contributing cause is the 
Hawthorne principle that ‘‘Every employee 
has the right to a personal discussion; the 
right to a definite answer; the right to 
appeal; and the right to express an 
opinion.”’ 

Informal or social communication with 
the employee is aided by our Employer- 
Employee Relations Fund, which is an 
allocated sum of money from each depart- 
ment, used primarily for recreation such as 
picnics, fish fries, barbecues, etc. During 
such recreational affairs, in an atmosphere 
of off-hours informality, employees and 
management freely mingle and exchange 
ideas. 

Up the Ladder: Without this phase 
of communication, of course, management 
is stymied. As mentioned earlier, the 
Improvement Committees bring helpful 
suggestions to the attention of manage- 

(Continued on page 435) 
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Part B (continuED)—Tue INpbusTRIAL 
Rextations Direcror aNp His Rowe 


You don't have to be looking for articles 
AND STATUS IN MANAGEMENT: / & i 


on a particular phase of industrial re- 
lations to find this bibliography useful. 
Merely scanning the items can start 
trains of thought which you can ride to 
distant stations if you have a mind to. 
This is the third chapter; the fourth 
and concluding section will appear in 
an early issue. 


ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


27. Peterson, O. F., ‘Developing Civilian 
Personnel Managers in the Army,"’ Personnel, 
Vol. 29, No. 6, May, 1953, pp. 484-492. 


The article deals with the training program used to 
develop good civilian personnel managers for the army. 


The author feels that these same principles can be used 
in industry. It gives the courses offered and the various 
training methods used in these courses. 


. Pollock, Ross, ‘‘The Executive and His 
Personnel Officer,’’ Personnel Administration, 
Vol. 18, No. 5, September, 1955, pp. 24-30. 


Stresses the point that the personnel function is a part 
of the top executive's job. However, there are times 
when an executive must delegate part of his personnel 
management responsibilities. Therefore, a rational 
pattern can be set up for the work of a personnel officer, 
such as: (1) helping line managers make more productive 
use of their employees, (2) facilitating communication 
between top executives and employees on personnel 
policies and procedures, and (3) relieving top executives 
of personal action on personnel matters. 


. Pryor, John W., ‘* Needed: Co-operation Be- 
tween Industrial Relations and Cost Ac- 
counting,’ Personnel, Vol. 30, No. 6, May, 
1954, Pp. 487-490. 


Discusses points of common interest and areas for mutual 
development between the industrial relations director 
and the financial functions of the enterprise. Attempts 
to clarify misunderstanding and reduce conflicts be- 
tween these functions. 


. Reilley, Ewing, ‘Bringing Personnel Ad- 
ministration Closer to the President,”’ 
Personnel, Vol. 29, No. 5, March, 1953, pp. 
381-389. 
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For a personnel executive to play a part in over-all 
policy-making, comparable to other top executives, is 
an exception. Personnel men have failed to render 
sufficient service to the president and other top ex- 
ecutives. Contrasts influence of personnel executive 
with that of the finance executive. Suggests three areas 
where personnel men can help the president: (1). 
Improving the ability of present executives, (2) moti- 
vating and rewarding management people, (3) better 
selection and development of management personnel. 


31. Rice, J. O., “‘Is Personnel a Professional 


Occupation?’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 28, 

January, 1950, pp. 285-289. 
The author quotes the definitions of a ‘‘profession’’ in 
both the Taft-Hartley Act and Webster's dictionary, 
presents the results of a survey of 84 companies on the 
schooling they require for prospective personnel men, 
and discusses types of courses that schools should offer. 
He feels that the personnel man, to justify his existence 
in the company, must help earn profits. He states that 
professionalism—in the sense that physicians, archi- 
tects, and psychologists are professional men—is not 
wanted. Professionalism in the sense of better qualified, 
more knowledgeable personnel executives is what is 


needed. 


- Roethlisberger, F. J., “‘The Territory and 


Skill of the Administrator,’’ Michigan 
Business Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, Novem- 


ber, 1954, Pp- 1-9. 
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Asks (1) what does the administrator administer, (2) 
what is his relation to what he administers, (3) what 
skills are required. ‘‘Obvious’’ observations about 
these questions remain unperceived by personnel ad- 
ministrators. Asserts that the chief personnel ad- 
ministrator’s function is to help people change their 
behavior through increasing skill in dealing with 
others in their groups. Rejects exclusive concern with 
the logics of management. Advocates human relations 
skill as a “‘multi-dimensional tool’ for dealing with 
situations in which he is involved. 


33. “Sherman, R. W., ‘‘What's the Personnel 


Man's Jobe" Factory Management, Vol. 111, 
No. 6, June, 1955, pp. 132-133. 


Gives a running account of a purported conversation 
between two personnel men as they discuss the prob- 
lems of one of the foremen. The problems concern the 
line-staff relationship and the importance of training. 


. “Shurtleff, Wade E., ‘“‘Human Relations 
Specialist and a Good Citizen,’’ Personnel 
Journal, Vol. 31, No. 8, January, 1953, pp. 
296-298. 


An article about Ray Livingstone, which describes the 
personnel program which Mr. Livingstone has evolved. 
The author believes that his success in solving human 
relations problems is shown by the fact that the 20,000 
employees have never organized a union. The em- 
ployees are happy, he believes, because personnel is 
given the same importance by the company as any func- 
tion of management. 


. “Shurtleff, Wade E., ‘‘ Humbugs of the Per- 
sonnel Movement,"’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 
31, No. 10, March, 1953, pp. 381-385. 


The idea that we are making substantial progress in 
solving our employee relations problems is one of the 
greatest hoaxes of modern industry. We are becoming 
less personal in our relations with employees. Too often 
industry follows the leader in contract negotiations 
without understanding how the original agreements 
were made. The results are often far afield from the 
original formula that was patterned to the company’s 
needs. He describes how seniority gets mishandled, 
two-way communication is defeated by inept use of 
house organs, and how personnel men depend on the 
government to settle labor disputes. 


36. *Shurtleff, Wade E., “‘Is Management 
Listening?’’ Personnel, Vol. 28, No. 2, 
September, 1951, pp. 101-107. 


One hundred and sixty personnel men comment on 
Fortune magazine's article, ‘“The Fine Art of Listen- 
ing." Various methods for obtaining upward com- 
munication are discussed. Many claim that the real 
problem is not in setting up channels but in getting 
management to act when the information is presented. 


37. *Shurtleff, Wade E., ‘* Top Management and 


Personnel Administration,’* AMA Personnel 
Series, No. 144, Operating Problems of Per- 
sonnel Administration, 1952, Ppp. 3-10. 


Reports the findings of a survey of 250 company 
presidents and their personnel men. Describes expected 
developments in personnel. Top management accepts 
the profit-making nature of personnel activities but 
does not require accurate measurement in dollars. 
Personnel executives should rank with other execu- 
tives, but not for prestige reasons. 


. Tufts, Robert R., “‘A Guide for General 


Management's Policy Thinking on Person- 
nel Administration,’’ Personnel, Vol. 27, 
No. 4, January, 1951, pp. 312-320. 


The author differentiates between policy and pro- 
cedure. He says that personnel must be accepted as a 
full member of the management family instead of in 
its present role of step-son. He lists the following areas 
and comments on line management's responsibilities 
for policy and procedure in each: development of the 
organization, employment, training, administration 
research, and employee relations. 


. Urwick, L., ““The Personnel Manager is a 


‘Staff’ Officer,"’ Personnel Management in 
Relation to Factory Organization, pp. 16-20; 
23-27, London, 1943, Institute of Personnel 
Management, as reprinted in Pigors, Paul, 
and Myers, Charles, Readings in Personnel 
Administration, N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, pp. 61-67. 


Reacts against the idea of a staff executive being con- 
sidered ‘purely advisory’’; he must also accept some 
responsibility for executing plans, but the authority is 
his chief's and not his own. The relative status of the 
personnel man is a secondary issue. The personnel 
function cannot be completely isolated, and the de- 
termination and execution of personnel policies are 
central functions. The chief executive must concern 
himself with personnel matters to an exceptional 
degree. 


40. Voris, C. W., ‘Personnel Management in 


the Pacific Northwest,’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 30, No. 8, January, 1952, pp. 291-297. 


The author reports the results of a survey conducted to 
discover how personnel men in the ‘‘Pacific North- 
west’’ compare with personnel men throughout the 
country. The results include job titles used, job func- 
tions performed, extent of responsibility for perform- 
ing functions, and salaries. He lists principal areas 
where improvement could be made, and areas where 
top management is reluctant to delegate full responsi- 
bility. 
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. Wentworth, Palmer, ‘Organizing a Person- 
nel Association,"’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 29, 
No. 10, March, 1951, pp. 367-372. 


The author presents some ideas for organizing and 
developing a local personnel association. One of the 
biggest problems is to get active participation by the 
membership. The chairman or organizer must have a 
great deal of enthusiasm for the program. The author's 
remarks are drawn from his own successful experience. 


. Yoder, Dale, ‘* Manpower Managers—Their 
Habits, Haunts, and Customs,"’ Personnel, 
Vol. 26, No. 6, May, 1950, pp. 413-418. 


Surveys statistically the reading habits, age, education, 
experience, professional association memberships, pro- 
fessional meeting attendance, and use of labor reporting 
services, of ninety union leaders and 227 ‘‘manpower 
managers in industry and government." 


. Yoder, Dale, ‘Personnel Management's 
Future,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 31, No. 11, 


April, 1953, pp. 412-416. 


The personnel field has little promise for the future if it 
continues to exhibit the major traits of social work or 
welfare activity. The author examines the future of 
personnel management as a professional-level field in 
relation to what the personnel man does, and how he 
does it. He feels that salaries are on a professional level. 
He lists major areas of responsibility that are covered 
by the personnel budget. He lists four alternatives for 
the future of those now in the field, and indicates that 
professional recognition will come with professional 
competence. 


44. Yoder, Dale, ‘* Trends Toward Professionali- 


zation in Personnel Work,’’ Personnel Journal, 
Vol. 28, February, 1950, pp. 326-328. 


The author lists nine essential qualifications of a pro- 
fession. He discusses one of these, ‘‘Sharing Informa- 
tion,’’ to show how the personnel man’s status is 
growing. He concludes that a profession for personnel 
men seems to be emerging, and that the speed with 
which this development takes place will be determined 
by the action of the men in the field. 


45. Zimmerman, R. R., “‘In-Service Training 
for the Personnel Job,’"” AMA Personnel 
Series, No. 45, New Responsibilities of the 
Personnel Executive, 1940, pp. 23-32. 


The author in seeking to find an answer to the question, 
“In what way should personnel men be trained and 
what should they know?’’ has consulted top manage- 
ment, labor leaders, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the Social 
Security Board, the Wages and Hours Authority, and 
the U. S. Employment Services. He speaks of selling 
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personnel techniques, sources of personnel research, 
public personnel practices, training methods such as 
working on job evaluation, and membership in per- 
sonnel associations and conferences, the importance 
of legislative background, and labor's part in man- 
agement. 


BOOKS 


46. Apsley, John C., and Whitmore, Eugene, 


The Handbook of Industrial Relations, Chicago, 
Dartnell Corporation, 1949, Third Revised 
Edition, pp. 69-79. 


Discusses the status of industrial relations executives, 
citing as a trend their rise in recognition, pay, and 
prestige. Describes the growing emphasis in industry 
on the importance of industrial relations. Emphasizes 
that the authority of industrial relations directors 
tends to be limited to staff authority, which precludes 
enforcing personnel policies. Author's discussion of 
terminology is excellent and in accord with wide- 
spread practices. Also describes the personnel director's 
administrative functions and problems. 


. Baker, Helen, and Francs, Robert R., 


Centralization and Decentralization in Indus- 
trial Relations, Princeton, Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Princeton University, 1954. 


This book reports the results of a research study in- 
volving 135 companies. The objective was to study the 
problem of balance between pressures for centralization 
and for decentralization of the industrial relations func- 
tion. Data were obtained by interviews and question- 
naires. Union as well as management attitudes toward 
this problem were studied. The findings show a con- 
sistent philosophical preference and formal effort for 
decentralization; but in actual practice, and informally, 
considerable tendency for centralization of policy and 
decision making at the corporate level was found. 


. Bellows, Roger M., Psychology of Personnel 


in Business and Industry, Second Edition, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 
Chapter 1. 


Discusses the training most desirable for personnel 
workers. Describes the position titles and job speci- 
fications for personnel managers, and the scope of the 
personnel and industrial relations function. An ele- 
mentary but comprehensive analysis, from the view- 
point of psychology. 


49. Jucius, Michael, Personnel Management, 


Homewood, Illinois, R. I. Irwin Company, 
1954, Third Edition, Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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CLERICAL PAY UP 5.48 PER CENT LAST YEAR 


‘te salaries of clerical workers in New 
York City averaged 5.48 per cent more 
in 1956 than in 1955. For the fifth straight 
year, salary increases of this group out- 
paced the rise in the cost of living. Clerical 
pay rates in New York City went up more 
than did the rates of ‘‘blue collar’’ workers, 
either in that city or nationally. Since 1944, 
clerical pay in the big city has gone up 
94% on the average, whereas the Consumer 
Price Index there has risen only 50%. 

Those are some of the figures which 
stand out in a news release about the 13th 
annual survey of clerical salary rates, hiring 
rates, and office personnel practices, made 
by the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc. The figures quoted are 
as of October 1, 1956; 491 companies, 
employing more than 85,000 clerical work- 
ers, participated in the survey. Here are 
excerpts: 

The weighted average of the median 


weekly salaries for the 62 office occupations 
studied was $65.09 as of October 1, 1956. 
This represents a 5.3% increase from a year 
earlier, when the average was $61.84. Dur- 
ing this same one-year period, average 
weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing rose 3.5% in New York 
City (from $73.36 to $75.94), and 4.5% 
nationally (from $78.50 to $82.01); and 
the Consumer Price Index went up 2.9% 
in New York City (from 112.4 to 115.7), 
and 2.4% throughout the nation (from 
114.9 tO 117.7). 

“While the medians for the 62 office 
jobs showed an average (weighted) increase 
of $3.25 in the one-year period ending 
October 1, 1956, there were 15 occupations 
that went up $5.00 per week or more, 
including order takers, executive secre- 
taries, bookkeepers, traffic clerks, comp- 
tometer operators, correspondents and sta- 
tistical typists.”’ 


MANHATTAN PROJECT” IN HUMAN RELATIONS? 


PEAKING before the Fordham University 

Law Alumni Association some time 
ago, Louis Stein, president of Food Fair 
Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, suggested that 
better human relations is so vital that busi- 
ness might well encourage the government 
to assume leadership in research in the 
field. Excerpts from his talk follow: 


Today we live in a new kind of society. We 
are conscious of a ferment of ideas, a stirring of 
self-re-assessment and a groping towards broader 
standards to evaluate achievement. The Amer- 
ican business leader can no longer think only in 
terms of financial and economic success. He must 
think also of a contribution to the ethical, 
moral and social advances of our people. 

Many of us have become aware that in ad- 
dition to the material essentials of life, every 


man wants to be counted as a man. He wants 
recognition of his personal integrity, of his sense 
of aspiration, and of his dignity as an individual. 
The goal of real achievement is to help seek 
the common denominator of human affairs that 
will make possible a climate in which these 
wants will not only be universally recognized, 
but fostered and furthered. 

It is my observation that the greatest ob- 
stacles that beset us are essentially problems in 
human relations. Not too many years ago, our 
scientific research was such that we boasted we 
lived in an electronic age. More recently, we 
have been saying that we live in an atomic age. 
But never has our attainment been such that we 
could say we lived in a human age. 

As we look about us, we realize that the 
miracles of physical science are not enough to 
solve the problems of our day. More than ever 
before, modern scientific developments require 
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that the knowledge of the human mind, and 
the understanding of man’s relationship to his 
fellow men, keep pace with technological ad- 
vances. This we have not done, yet it is only 
through such dual progress that we can hope to 
cope with our rapidly changing world. 

I am not ignoring the fact that enormous 
strides have been made in all of thesocial sciences. 
Nor have I less than the highest admiration for 
the skillful and worthwhile work in human re- 
lations now being carried out by numerous 
government and private organizations. But it 
seems to me that the major part of this effort has 
been directed toward correcting what has gone 
wrong, and less to furthering what goes right. 
In human relations, we have emphasized the 
abnormal to the neglect of the normal. Setting 
abnormality to right is important work, but I 
submit the future of this country depends on 
strengthening the sane and the normal. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that salva- 
tion of the modern world hangs upon the ap- 


SKILLED CRAFTSMEN 


LETTER to the editor of The Wall Street 

Journal suggests that perhaps the 
shortage of certain kinds of talent is aggra- 
vated by employment managers who look 
for people who exactly fit their notions of 
what the job requires. The letter interests 
me because I know of at least one case 
which illustrates the point. 

The letter, from a San Francisco techni- 
cal writer, takes issue with a Wall Street 
Journal piece on the shortage of technical 
writers. “‘I am aware,” it says, “‘of the 
ads (for technical writers) filling column 
after column of the daily press... . The 
shortage is largely created by the ads them- 
selves... . He (the applicant) has to be 
just exactly right. First of all, he must have 
an engineering degree. He must have had 
experience in their particular field... . 
He must be between the ages of 25 and 40. 
Generally he must be willing to work for a 
lot less than $8500 a year.”’ 

The writer admits that he doesn’t 


plication of intelligence to human relations in a 
degree comparable to its application to the 
problems of the physical world. How shall this 
be brought about? I do not pretend to know all 
the answers, but I should like to suggest one 
way. 

It seems to me to be within the province of 
the American business leader to encourage our 
government to assume leadership of an all-out 
effort in the field of human relations. It could 
well call for the creation of a new “‘ Manhattan 
project,"’ concerned solely with research in 
human behavior and human relations. Such a 
project, sponsored by the government and 
supplemented by private effort, could coordi- 
nate and greatly expand the good work now being 
done in this field. 

Here lies a challenge—the achievement of 
success in human relations comparable to our 
success in atomic power. 


MAY BE VERSATILE 


know what a “hysteresis motor stator 
insulation tester expert’’ is, but would like 
to wager ‘“‘that within two hours any 
competent writer could find out . . . what 
it is, how it works, and write a pretty good 
manual on the subject. But, not being an 
engineer, he’s never likely to find out 
because he isn’t going to get hired in the 
first place.’ 

My example in support of the argument 
is a bright young copywriter who was asso- 
ciated with an advertising agency when 
World War II threatened. He had no tech- 
nical writing experience or engineering 
education. Leaving the agency, he got a 
job writing instruction manuals for a large 
company in the electronics field, apparently 
quite satisfactorily to his employer. The 
fellow must have been somewhat unstable, 
too—for he is no longer writing anything 
but is now a vice president and general 
manager connected with television. 

H. M. T. 





BOOKS 


Tas Dynamics or PersonaL ADJUSTMENT. 
By George F. J. Lehner and Ella Kube. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
1955. 498 pages. $7. 

It is not often that one finds a book 
obviously written for the classroom that 
can serve so well as a resource book for 


personnel and training practitioners. An 


author must appeal either to a specialized 
group or to several groups and, in the 
latter case, the hazard is that his book will 
be so general as not to be adequate for any 
one. This book meets the requirement of 
general applicability. 

The authors state that their purpose is 
to bring into sharper focus certain factors 
that may affect our journey through life— 
to offer suggestions concerning problems 
that may be encountered, solutions that 
may be discovered, and goals that may be 
attained, personal relationships that may 
be established, and pleasures and satisfac- 
tions that may be enjoyed. 

The first three chapters explain why 
it is important to understand ourselves and 
our associates. These chapters are personal 
and reveal how unexpected problems arise 
because we have not paid attention to 
cause and effect. Chapters four through 
eight deal with how our emotional, psy- 
chological needs are developed, and our 
reactions when these needs. are frustrated 
or in conflict. This is done very well. The 
third part of the book proceeds from the 
individual to social problems, and discusses 
the dynamics of adjustment and the prin- 
ciples of mental health as related to family, 
school, professional, and sex life. The fourth 
part concerns personal differences and their 
effect on personal adjustment, with sugges- 
tions for improving personal adjustment. 
This final part exceeds the others in both 
general applicability and clarity. 


Throughout the book the motivational 
and goal-directed aspects of behavior are 
stressed—i.e., that we do not merely act; 
we act with a purpose. An attempt is made 
not merely to describe behavior but to 
explain it, to review the inner workings, 
to interpret surface phenomena by exposing 
the deeper-lying dynamics. 

The book is appealing to read and to 
handle; it is well laid out and categorized, 
and there is a smooth logical continuity 
from beginning to end. If there is a criti- 
cism on behalf of the training and personnel 
practitioner, it may be that the emphasis 
is heavily on child psychology and adoles- 
ence. But on the other hand, for those who 
are following the contemporary trend of giv- 
ing management groups understanding of 
pre-adult psychology, this book will be 
valuable. 

EuGEngE EMERSON JENNINGS 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


ExecuTIvE PERFORMANCE AND LEADERSHIP. 
By Carroll L. Shartle. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N..J., 1956. 302 pages. 
$4.50. 


Personnel people and industrial psy- 
chologists working in industrial environ- 
ments will find Dr. Shartle’s rounded 
treatment of executive leadership most 
refreshing. 

The emphasis is on the executive in an 
organization job. Two of the eleven chap- 
ters are specifically concerned with the 
environment and structure of the organiza- 
tion. Although such important matters as 
span of control, the relation of staff and 
line, communication, and authority are 
only touched upon, there is enough meat 
here to motivate one to look further into 
organization problems. 
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In discussing executive duties and pat- 
terns, the emphasis is on ‘What the 
executive does,’’ and very little on ‘“Why 
it is done.’’ But the author has presented 
the process and the product of job descrip- 
tion in such a clear way that the interested 
student is able to go into more detail in 
other sources. 

The importance of the man in the job 
is brought out most strongly and, for those 
of us who are interested in the evaluation 
of executives in action, this book points 
the way for the healthy inspection of the 
entire organization complex. 

From the preceding it should not be 
thought that this is a theoretical book; it 
is filled with experiments done in the 
Armed Services and industry, and discusses 
problems that are faced by managers in 
daily operations. In short, it is a good book 
for people interested in management. 

Mitton L. Rock 


Worx anp AutHority In Inpustry. By 
Reinhard Bendix. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1956. pp. XXV, 466. $7.50. 


Dr. Kerr in his introduction states 
simply and forcefully the underlying prob- 
lem of which this book treats. For he 
reminds us that two-thirds of the world’s 
population are now in nations entering a 
technological era and economy. And he 
points out that this process of industrial- 
ization can proceed in any one of several 
directions, depending on how the battle 
goes “in men’s minds and hearts.’’ ‘“Which 
approach will be successful, where, cannot 
as yet be fully known, but the consequences 
for liberalism or for autocracy can be fully 
appreciated in advance."’ 

As the title suggests, the author is 
concerned with this problem of a choice of 
ideologies as it extends beyond political 
issues and bears upon and conditions the 
world of industrial management and inter- 
nal factory operation. He develops his 
discussion of the war of ideologies by an 
extended, not to say rigorous, historical 


discussion of the evolving industrial experi- 
ence of the 18th and the roth centuries in 
the West and in Russia, with the accom- 
panying development, articulation and 
implementing of democratic or of auto- 
cratic, authoritarian ideas. 

Approximately half of the book is 
devoted to this genetic approach which so 
typically characterizes the German scholar 
at work. Indeed, even the second half of 
the book is a highly conceptual treatment 
which makes difficult reading except for 
the advanced student oriented to political 
science and economics. I can frankly see 
no readership for this book among man- 
agerial people as such, even though the 
basic ideas are important for them to give 
more penetrating consideration to. Indeed, 
from the point of view of managerial 
enlightenment, the concluding chapter 
summarizes about all that the adult execu- 
tive reader will have time to try to under- 
stand. 

This study was unquestionably worth 
doing. But I confess to a sense that its 
whole elucidation stems from a Germanic 
notion of the kind of books that need to be 
written, rather than from an American 
notion of the kind of books that will be 
read by the audience to which presumably 
they can be of value. I admire the scholar- 
ship and agree with the conclusions. But 
on behalf of the American reader, be he 
businessman or scholar, I find the volume 
labored and /Jangweilig. 

Orpway TEap 


Facrors iN ErrscrivE ADMINISTRATION. 
By Charles E. Summer, Jr. Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, New 
York, 1956. 286 pages. $3.25. 


What knowledge, attitudes and abili- 
ties does the successful administrator have? 
The most striking thing about this book 
is that the author didn’t study successful 
company presidents and chairmen to find. 
his answer. Rather, he made a systematic 
study of 87 courses at 20 universities, 
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‘which are designed to train administrators 
but which are not oriented to particular 
functions or operations, or to any particular 
type of industry or business.’’ First he 
interviewed those who teach the courses, 
deans and department heads. Interview 
reports were then drawn up and mailed to 
those who had been interviewed, for their 
corrections and additions. Finally Mr. 
Summer ‘‘translated’’ and organized. 
The assumption, of course, is that what 
the good colleges teach in administration 
courses is what administrators need. You 
have more confidence in the findings when 
you note that 60% of the 107 people inter- 
viewed have worked with ‘‘real-world 
organizations," and that 17% “‘at one 
time occupied responsible full-time adminis- 
trative positions: one board chairman. two 


presidents, two assistants to board chair- 
men, at least four vice-presidents, and nine 
men who held middle- or upper-manage- 
ment positions. ’’ 

The book should be valuable to those 
responsible for developing high-level 
people; it tells how the colleges go about 
it with respect to both the course content 
and teaching methods. Three parts of the 
volume deal with the factors of Knowledge, 
Attitude, and Ability in effective adminis- 
tration. More than half the book consists 
of appendices: the first discusses use of the 
case method, the third—about half of the 
book—gives sample interview reports, tell- 
ing in detail how specific teachers and 
colleges think about the training of admin- 
istrators. 


H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Meet Operations Resgarcu. By Charles J. 
Vlahos, Associate Editor, in Mall and 
Factory, January 1957. A 3-page discussion 
of how research helps top management 
reach decisions of the first magnitude. 





Can You Eximinate Assistants? By Louis 
A. Allen. Dun's Review, December 1956, 3 
pages. A case is cited in which a company 
found it had three assistants for every ten 
managers. Four questions are presented as 
guides to tell whether your managers really 
need assistants. In the same issue: ‘How We 
Solved the Christmas Gift Problem’’, by 
E. W. Meyers, Jr., president of Trion, Inc. 





ExgcuTive Starr AND Distarr. Dun's Review, 
February 1957, about three pages. The staff- 
written article ‘“hammers out rules for the 
woman who wants to help her husband 
up the managerial ladder." Said one wife 
in a panel discussion, ‘It’s legal bigamy; 
you marry both the man and his job.” 


Do's and Don'ts for wives are discussed; 
20 responsibilities of wives are listed. 

New Way to Spot Leapgrs. By Herbert 
Harris in Nation's Business, February 1957, 
five pages. Five ‘“basic manager types’’ are 
mentioned; the Bureaucrat, the Autocrat, 
the Diplomat or Manipulator, the Expert, 
overly concerned with his own specialty, 
the Quarterback or Team Leader. Listed: 
14 tasks leaders perform, such as Plans, 
Coordinates, etc. Article based on findings 
of Dr. Carroll L. Shartle, who directs the 
Personnel Research Board at Ohio State. 





Perk Up Your Prgrsonarity. Changing 
Times, February 1957. Article tells about 
the Dale Carnegie Institute which has 
schools in 77 U. S. and Canadian cities, 
and once-a-year courses in at least 750 other 
cities and towns. Tells how the courses 
“help people out of their shells’’; gives 
examples, such as that of the grouchy 
restaurant owner who lost employees and 
customers until his personality was changed 
by participation in Carnegie courses. 





Personnel Research 


An Irem Anatysis or ‘‘How Supervise?” 
Ustnc Bots INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
Criteria. By Robert L. Decker, West 
Virginia University. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 6, December 1956, 
406-411. 


This article gives a good summary 
of the studies which have been made using 
‘““How Supervise?’’ and has a list of 27 
references to other studies. The author 
feels that the studies reported have not 
given enough information to justify the 
use of “‘How Supervise?’’ in selection, 
placement, or promotion. 

In the present study 208 male college 
graduates who were members of the 
supervisory staff of a large manufacturing 
concern took Form M of ‘How Supervise?’’. 
The men were tested in small groups and 
they were told that their cooperation was 
needed in order to evaluate the test. Parti- 
cipation was voluntary. Each subject was 
rated by his immediate supervisor on a 
scale which contained 60 items, but only 
the total score on this rating scale was used 
in this study. Statistical analysis indicated 
no relation between scores on ‘How Super- 
vise?’’ and rated success in a supervisory 
position in this particular situation. 

An item analysis was made and meas- 
ures of item difficulty and internal con- 
sistency were computed for each item. The 
item analysis seemed to show that the 
items consistently measured some quality 
which was probably supervisory knowl- 
edge. In general the items were too easy 
for this group of college graduates. Only 
25 of the 100 items of the test were found 
to correlate significantly with the criterion 
of rated success used in this study. The 
tests were rescored on the basis of the 25 
items which had significant coefficients of 
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validity. The r between the total score on 
these items and the criterion was found to 
be .35. 

The author gives a very interesting 
discussion of the responses given ‘by the 
less successful supervisors and exaniples of 
the items to which they gave the “‘incprrect”’ 
response. A study of some of these state- 
ments suggests that the temperament or 
personality of a supervisor may be more 
important in determining his success than 
his knowledge of supervisory practices. 

In general, the author feels that ‘‘How 
Supervise?"’ was not a useful instrument 
for predicting success as a supervisor under 
the conditions of this study. Its usefulness 
with a non-college group needs further 
investigation. 


PREFERENCE MEASUREMENT BY THE MagTH- 
ops oF Successive INTERVALS AND Mong- 
TARY Estimates. By Purnell H. Benson, 
Drew University, and John H. Platten, 
Jr., J. A. Ward, Inc. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 6, December 1956, 
412-414. 


This article discusses two methods of 
measuring consumer preferences. People of 
a middle class background were interviewed 
outside a neighborhood supermarket with 
a questionnaire which contained two parts. 
The respondent was first asked to imagine 
that ten articles of equal value were to be 
given away free as door prizes. As each 
article was named he was asked to say how 
much he would like to win it. The cate- 
gories were as follows: 

Like extremely 
Like very much 
Like somewhat 
Like very little. 
The articles listed included: 
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A $50 rug 

A $50 camera 

A $50 set of china 
A $50 dress. 

In the second part of the questionnaire, 
the respondent was asked to imagine that 
he was at an auction sale, and that the 
same ten brand-new articles were being 
auctioned off to the highest bidder. For 
each one he was asked to tell what was the 
most money he would be likely to bid for it. 

A table is given which shows the 
monetary values given and the correspond- 
ing categories checked. A curve was plotted 
to show the relationship of preference-scale 
values obtained by the method of successive 
intervals and preference-scale values given 
by monetary estimates. The size of the 
correlation coefficient found in this case, 
.968, indicates that comparable results can 
be obtained by either of these methods of 
measuring consumer preferences. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A STRUCTURED DisGuIsED 
PersonaLity Test. By Bernard M. Bass, 
Louisiana State University. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 6, Decem- 
ber 1956, 393-397- 


This article describes an ingenious 
attempt to develop a personality test which 
cannot be faked. The items on the test are 
proverbs and the subject is asked to indicate 
whether he agrees, disagrees, or is uncertain 
about the statement. 

A list of 20 proverbs was developed for 
each of 13 personality needs. The following 
are examples of the different scales and the 
types of proverbs that were used: 

7. Autonomy. (It is best to stand 
alone when in trouble.) 

8. Aggression. (To forgive an enemy is 
a sign of weakness.) 

12. Super-ego Strength. (No degree of 
temptation justifies any degree of sin.) 

13. Irritability. (Only a statue's feel- 
ings are not easily hurt.) The 260 proverbs 
which made up these 13 lists were mixed 


with 40 additional proverbs which were 
not scored. 

The 300-item form was administered 
to approximately 2,000 cases in a wide 
variety of groups. These included depart- 
ment store saleswomen, penitentiary in- 
mates, high school seniors, student nurses, 
Marine Corps enlisted men, etc. From these 
2,000 cases a sample of 400 was constructed 
which represented a cross section of the 
American population. The 400 subjects 
had a mean age of 26, a mean educational 
training of 14 years, and 60 per cent of 
them were men. All the intercorrelations 
among the 13 scales and age, sex, education, 
and geographical distribution were calcu- 
lated and are presented in a table. A multi- 
ple centroid factor analysis was performed 
on this matrix of intercorrelations, and 
three personality factors emerged as fol- 
lows: 

Conventional Mores 
Hostility 
Fear of Failure. 

Using a new sample of 200 cases selected 
from the original 2,000 cases, scales were 
selected by item analysis to measure each 
of these factors. Further samples were then 
selected from the pool of 2,000 to determine 
the reliabilities and intercorrelations among 
the scales. The results obtained indicated 
that three separate behavior tendencies 
were being assessed. A revised go-item form 
has been prepared and the author expects 
to report further data about its usefulness 
as compared with other personality tests. 





W hat would happen to a labor-management dis- 
pute if it were conducted in such a way that labor, 
without necessarily agreeing, could accurately state 
management's point of view in a way that manage- 
ment could accept; and management, without approv- 
ing labor's stand, could state labor's case in a way 
that labor agreed was accurate? 

Carl R. Rogers 
in Human Relations for Management 


(Harper) 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 
With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe Women’s PgersoNNEL GROUP OF 
PHILapELpuia has a very complete program 
planned for 1956-57. Luncheon groups are 
now meeting once a month in four different 
parts of the city. These are informal but 
much useful information is exchanged dur- 
ing the brief luncheon period. Philadelphia 
has a number of foreign visitors and the 
Personnel Women have rendered good ser- 
vice to those interested in local industry. 

Because “‘the mental health of your 
employees is your problem, too’’, the group 
offered its members a mental health work- 
shop in March. Dr. O. Spurgeon English, 
head of the Department of Psychiatry, 
Temple University Hospital, spoke on 
“The Normal Worker—Who Is He?"’ There 
were seminars on ‘Spotting and Solving 
the Problem'’, and Dr. Edward M. West- 
burgh, chief psychology consultant, Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, spoke on ‘‘Mental 
Health, Personnel’s Opportunity.”’ 

At the January meeting the group was 
addressed by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, one of 
the outstanding women engineers, whose 
life has been devoted primarily to the pro- 
motion of human resources. Her subject 
was ‘Automation and People.’’ In general, 
the prospect is very reassuring. No matter 
how many machines are put to work either 
in the factory or in the office, there are 
still more jobs than people to fill them. 
People whose jobs become unnecessary 
because a machine is now doing them, are 
placed in other situations or the changeover 
is made at a time when the people reach 
retirement age. 

Dr. Gilbreth reminded her audience 
that changes are always to be expected. 
Many times the answers seem obscure but 
as a problem becomes more clearly seen, 
answers have always been found, which 


gives us reassurance for solutions in the 
future. 





Tue PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs has 
issued an eight-page report on the progress 
of its various committees during the past 
year. The reports of the individual com- 
mittees are detailed, impressive and inter- 
esting. Each is accompanied by a picture 
of its chairman. For the first time job 
descriptions were. written for each com- 
mittee. These descriptions provided each 
chairman with an established procedure, 
making his duties more concrete and 
uniform. 





THe PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION OF 
Toronto held its fourth annual one-day 
conference recently. ‘Personnel at Work”’ 
was the theme of the conference, attended 
by two hundred and fifty members. Pro- 
fessor Walter A. Thompson, director of 
the management training course at the 
University of Western Ontario, assisted 
by professors John D. Wettlaufer and R. K. 
Ready, led and supervised groups in the 
discussion of three case studies. This was 
not a conference where personnel people 
were lectured at by “‘experts.’’ In fact, 
according to the PAT Reporter it was difh- 
cult to pry from the Western team any 
views, opinions or “‘how-to-do-it’’ model 
answers on the cases under discussion. The 
leaders were masters of drawing people out, 
of stimulating controversy ard discussion. 
Their skillful manipulation helped partici- 
pants to see for themselves what the prob- 
lems were in the cases, how they could 
have been prevented, and what could now 
be done to eliminate the problems or 
rectify the situations. Members saw for 
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themselves the results of poor line com- 
munications, of nepotism and the effect of 
human emotions which never should be 
taken for granted. Eyes were opened to 
causes and effects and members were 
warned by their own observations to 
exercise foresight in their influence on 
people and situations in their own com- 
panies. 

Jules Justin, American lawyer, arbi- 
trator and negotiator, spoke at the Novem- 
ber meeting. ‘“The line man’s responsibility 
in administering the labor contract is to act 
as a representative of management. But it 
is equally management's responsibility 
to provide the ‘tools’ with which he can 
carry out this task.’ Among these tools are 
knowledge of why men join unions (for 
recognition, job security, advancement in 
jobs and skills, and to improve economic 
status); knowledge of what the collective 
bargaining contract accomplishes and the 
reasons for obscure or seemingly unfair 
provisions; thorough acquaintance with 
the grievance procedure and operation 
of the contract. 





Tue New York Personne Manace- 
MENT AssociaTION publishes a Bulletin. In 
the December issue the president, Robert 
M. Crooks, wrote a memo which should 
be of interest to all personnel people. He 
said that an important part of our job is 
to develop the art of persuasion in our- 
selves and in our management associates. 
We have long recognized that things get 
done best by those who really want to do 
them. Persuasion helps create the will to do. 

The core of persuasiveness, says Crooks, 
appears to be capacity to put ourselves in 
the place of another and respond as he does. 
Recognizing his point of view, we better 
understand why he tends to act or refrain 
from acting, and are better able to guide 
his conduct. Inherent in the persuasion 
process is the recognition that all people 
are alike in that they tend to be different. 
Hence, the doctrine of individual differ- 


ences. He concluded that people generally 
appear to be persuaded best by those who 
understand varying points of view and are 
guided by a sense of fairness. 





Tae InpustriaAL Reiations CounciL 
or NraGarA Farts CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
has elected officers for 1956-57. They are: 
chairman, Herbert R. Knox, of Electro 
Metallurgical Co.; vice chairman, William 
F. Anderson, of E. I. duPont deNemours 
and Co.; treasurer, John D. Fermoie, of 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation; secretary, 
W. D. Robertson, of Niagara Falls Chamber 
of Commerce. The officers of the Safety and 
Health Section of the Industrial Relations 
Group are: chairman, Charles R. Cummins, 
of National Carbon Company; vice chair- 
man, Jack Civiletto, of Great Lakes Carbon 
Corporation; secretary, W. D. Robertson 
of the Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce. 
The Council meets on the third Thursday 
of each month; the Safety and Health 
section on the second Thursday. 





Tue Monawx-Hupson FEperat Per- 
SONNEL AssociaATION held its November 
meeting at the U. S. Naval Supply Depot, 
Scotia, New York. Welcomed by Captain 
Harold E. Cole, SC USN, commanding 
officer, members were taken on a conducted 
tour of the depot. NSD Scotia is the east 
coast stocking, correction and distribution 
point for navigational charts for the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. A panel 
discussion of the new Federal Civil Service 
Retirement Act was held after the tour. 
The Mohawk-Hudson Federal Personnel 
Association consists of approximately 
eighty members representing 35 government 
agencies in northeastern New York State. 
They meet to exchange ideas on personnel 
management and to make recommendations 
to the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 





Tue Cugster County InpustRIAL RELA- 
tions Association heard Frank Spodnick, 
director of management development at 
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Wyeth, speak on ‘‘Personnel Administra- 
tion of the Future’’ in December. Mr. 
Spodnick emphasized the necessity of 
recognizing the employee as an individual, 
not simply as an unidentified member of a 
group. He stated that the concept of secur- 
ity for the employee during the depression 
years was expressed in Social Security 
legislation. More recently it has been 
expressed in wages, a guarantee of the 
basic needs of food, shelter and clothing. 
Presently the concept of security may be 
interpreted as psychological security. There 
is a need to recognize the employee as a 
thinking, creative, and productive person, 
and to provide an environment that will 
foster these qualities. By encouraging 


employees to share in making decisions, 
and to determine in a measure how to do 
the job to the best of their ability, they 
are then able to think, create, and produce 
to their full capacity and thereby truly 
fulfill their destiny. Through this individual 
participation, management can be assured 
of the loyalty of employees, not only of 
their heads but of their hearts. 

New officers for 1957 are James I. 
Powell, Boiler Engineering and Supply 
Company, Phoenixville, president; William 
Ash, The West Company, Phoenixville, 
vice president; Ben A. Valocchi, Aero- 
projects, West Chester, treasurer; and 
Lucien Dick, Burroughs Corporation, Paoli, 
secretary. The towns are in Pennsylvania. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Executive DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
TaxkEs, THE Business OuTLooK, MANAGE- 
MENT PLANNING, CONTROLS, AND ForE- 
CASTS were reviewed at the 373rd meeting 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
held January 17-18 in New York. David A. 
Shepard, director, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and Arabian American Oil 
Company, spoke at the dinner, on the 
world-wide impact of the middle-cast 
crisis. The luncheon speaker was Lemuel 
R. Boulware, vice president, General Elec- 
tric Company, who described management's 
larger job this year. Panels discussed the 
following: Where are we going in college 
recruitment? Federal tax reform in 1957. 
Better profits through better forecasts. 
Finding and developing executives today. 
Techniques of long-range planning. The 
shorter work week. The business outlook. 
Management control techniques at all 
levels. 





PERSONNEL Pouicizks—aN AID TO 
Sounp MANAGEMENT, was the theme of 
the seventh annual Arizona Personnel Man- 
agement Conference, held in Phoenix, Jan- 
uary 17-18. F. R. Coop, city manager, 


Freemont, California, spoke on the modern 
concept of personnel administration. A 
panel discussed ‘‘Why Personnel Policies?’’ 
A movie on how to handle the boss was 
shown. Dr. Herbert Grosch, manager- 
applications, Computer Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, spoke 
on the impact of automation on industry. 
Other panels considered policy—used or 
abused? and evaluating policies—effecting 
changes. Brainstorming was described as a 
new problem-solving tool for personnel by 
Dr. Carl E. Gregory, professor, personnel 
and industrial sociology; and co-director, 
creative research associates, Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, California. 





InpustriAL EpitiInG PRroBLEeMs were 
worked over at the Delaware Valley Indus- 
trial Editors Workshop held in January in 
Philadelphia. Among the speakers were 
Harold Pressman, president of Pearl Press- 
man Liberty Printers; Walter Morawski, 
of the North American Alliance; John 
Frasca, of the Philadelphia Daily News; 
Harry Nickels, associate editor, Holiday 
magazine, and Vincent Benedict, art direc- 
tor, Gray and Rogers. There was a panel 
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discussion on industrial publications’ part 
in community relations, and two films were 
presented. 





PERSONNEL ProsieMs Recetvep Equa 
Brtuinc With Fregspom or INFORMATION 
at the Associated Press Managing Editor's 
meeting recently in Philadelphia. Dr. Norval 
H. Luxon, director of Journalism at the 
University of North Carolina, warned that 
newspapers face tough competition in the 
race to hire college graduates. He said 
talent teams from 250 big corporations 
interviewed seniors last year. Offers to 383 
seniors averaged $336 a month. Five 
journalism graduates went to GE at start- 
ing salaries of $385 a month. 

Why, he asked, shouldn't newspapers 
handle the problem of hiring as intelligently 
as do other businesses? Otherwise you face 
the prospect of getting only the rejects 
and leftovers. Luxon suggested that begin- 
ners should be told exactly what they may 
expect and that some sort of in-service 
training program should be installed. 
Opportunity frequently is more important 
than starting salary. He also emphasized 
that recognition is essential and that 
bonuses help, too. He added that men tend 
to gravitate to papers they can respect. 

Norman Isaacs, managing editor of the 
Louisville Times, said, ‘We must back up 
our recruiting with something solid. Money 
and pride might get them, but not if the 
fun is lacking.’’ He challenged editors to 
show how strong a battle they put up with 
their publishers on the question of pay; 
‘Are we too timid? Do we defend low pay 
on the ground of dedication? . . . Let's 
quit all the double talk. We don’t pay 
enough. If we don’t believe it enough to 
fight for it, who does?"’ 

He also asked, “‘How close are you to 
the people who work for you? How much 
do you know about their ambitions, their 
hopes and their longings? Today's manag- 
ing editor must be really interested in the 
people with whom he works. This interest 


cannot be a phony one, nor can it be visibly 
a burden to the boss. People with problems 
always pick the time that is inconvenient 
for you to discuss them. But you can’t 
hurry a man who is in trouble. You must 
listen to his reasoning or lose contact with 
him. 

‘““‘How many times do you lie to your 
people—even what we might call gentle 
evasions? Such as the answer to the routine 
question of ‘how am I doing?’ When a man 
asks that, it means that he isn't sure. He 
wants to know the truth. He wants reassur- 
ance, but with a cause. To handle this sort 
of thing properly takes more than a minute 
and a mumbled ‘fine!’ "’ 





Tue Fourth ANNuAL WorkKsHOP IN 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF HuMAN RELATIONS 
is being offered this summer by the Boston 
University Human Relations Center. The 
workshop will be held July 15—August 9, 
at Osgood Hill, North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment in the workshop will 
be limited to forty-five selected participants 
drawn from various occupations. An effort 
is made to have a variety of ages, occupa- 
tions and religions represented in the 
membership. Teams of participants from 
the same community are encouraged to 
attend. The workshop employs the labora- 
tory method of human relations training. 
Research and evaluation are integral parts 
of the program. Members will act as sub- 
jects in some research designed by the staff. 
They will have the opportunity to analyze 
and review these projects. Students will 
also work on research projects themselves. 
The resident staff will include: Kenneth D. 
Benne, director, Human Relations Center, 
Boston University. Warren G. Bennis, 
director of the nursing research project at 
the center; Max Birnbaum, educational 
consultant, American Jewish Committee; 
Robert Chin, director of research at the 
center; Francis L. Hurwitz, workshop 
administrator, and executive secretary of 
the center; Constance S. Liverman, of the 
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center; and Margaret Nelson Rowley, 
chairman, division of social science, Morris 
Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia. 

It is possible to earn 6 semester hours 
of credit for the workshop experience. The 
course fee is $165; room and board for the 
four weeks is $128. A limited number of 
scholarships are available. Application 
should be made before May 1 to Dr. 
Kenneth D. Benne, Boston University 
Human Relations Center, 308 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Mass. 





One Great AND Goop Omen of the 
developments of the past 50 years is the 
rise of professional spirit in management 
and a trend toward professional control, 
according to Dr. James Creese, president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology in Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Creese addressed the Society 
for the Advancement of Management's ninth 
annual conference, held in Philadelphia 
February 8. He received the Society's annual 
award in recognition of outstanding con- 
tributions to the cause of advancement of 
management in greater Philadelphia. 

Dr. Creese pointed out that the job of 
management is to deal with people so that 
the labor of men and the tools in their hands 
will not be wasted but will add to our 
comfort, make our lives more interesting, 
and assure people at all ages and everywhere 
their rightful expectations of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is here, he said, in the dealing with 
people, the present and future personnel, 
that some of the most pressing problems 
of management are presented. He said he 
was referring not only to the conflicts 
between labor and management but to all 


What's New in 


the bothersome matters of rates of compen- 
sation, incentives, direct and fringe benefits, 
union negotiations, strike preventives and 
‘industrial relations.’ In these matters, 
both labor and management are entrusting 
more and more responsibility to experienced 
and trained men, astute and often neces- 
sarily combative, but essentially profes- 
sional in their attitudes and in their habits 
of negotiation. Back of the labor problems 
are human problems, the solution of which 
in the next 10 years is imperative. The most 
troublesome problems are those which 
arise from the new uses of power, the new 
instruments and methods of automation 
and the new devices of calculation, account 
ing and control. The entire work force ot 
the country must be adjusted to the revolu- 
tionary forces of modern science and 
invention. Old employees need retraining 
and new employees must come to their 
work with better education. 

The prospect, Creese feels, should be 
inviting to men who look upon business 
management as a profession. If manage- 
ment is a true profession, then a manager's 
duty to the public is like that of a doctor 
or a clergyman, or a member of the Bar. He 
has a commitment, like that which doctors 
take in their Hippocratic oath, to teach the 
arts of his profession to his colleagues and 
his successors. 

Whether we are thinking about the 
prosperity of our own enterprises or about 
the good of the Commonwealth, manage- 
ment will be wise if it leads us all back to 
school. This next decade is one in which we 
are challenged to review and revise all the 
knowledge and all the arts on which we so 
confidently rely. 


Publications 





UNIONIZATION OF CLERICAL OFFICE 
Workers remains at about the same level 
as in 1948. Approximately 5% of major 
companies in the United States have union- 


ized offices, according to findings of the 
1956 Office Fringe Benefits Survey just com- 
pleted by the National Office Management 
Association. A previous survey, compiled 
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in 1948 by the Association, showed 6% of 
the U. S. companies having clerical em- 
ployee unions at that time. The apparent 
slight decrease since 1948 can well be due to 
a fluctuation in the sampling rather than to 
any significant shift in the unionization 
status, the Association observes. 

These findings are reported by the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, 
Willow Grove, Pa., following a survey of 
5,000 U. S. companies holding membership 
in the Association. Sizes of the companies 
range from less than 10 to over 5,000 office 
workers. Highest proportion (30%) of 
companies covered by the study is in the 
range of 26-100 office employees. Thirty- 
four percent of the companies are engaged 
in manufacturing. The survey is probably 
the largest sample ever used for studying the 
general subject of Office Fringe Benefits. It 
provides comparative trend data for the 
eight-year span on 22 separate benefits 
under the general classifications of Insur- 
ance, Monetary, and Leave-Type Benefits. 
It applies only to clerical office workers. 

Greatest gain, both percentagewise and 
by number of companies which have 
adopted it, is in the granting of pay ad- 
vances (59% of companies compared with 
25% in 1948). Stock purchase plans have 
doubled in number (12% of companies com- 
pared with 6% in 1948). Voluntary sever- 
ance pay has also increased from 49% of 
companies in 1948 to 63% this year. 

Other facts revealed by the survey are: 
Over 90% of U. S. companies now have 
group hospitalization plans, medical and/or 
surgical insurance plans for clerical office 
help. In one-third of the companies, pre- 
miums for this insurance are paid by the 
company. There has been a slight but not 
significant increase in the guaranteed annual 
wage benefits for clerical employees: 7%-of 
the companies offered this in 1948, 9% in 
1956. Profit-sharing plans for office workers 
show a slight decline from 22% of the com- 
panies in 1948 to 19% this year. The survey 
is being made available to business and in- 


dustry in booklet form, with breakdowns 
by geographical area, size of office, type of 
business, and by unionization status. 





Wat 1s THE Practice or Prorit- 
SHarinc Like 1n American Busingss To- 
pay? What are some of the important trends 
in profit-sharing for the future? What are 
some of the problems in profit-sharing? 
These and other questions concerning the 
role of profit-sharing in the modern capital- 
istic economy are answered in the most 
recent publication of the Profit-Sharing 
Research Foundation, Profit Sharing, the 
Capitalistic Challenge, by J. J. Jehring. 

This 40-page booklet consists of four 
studies on the practice of profit-sharing in 
our business world today. The individual 
articles are titled: ‘‘Profit Sharing, Income 
Pattern of the Future;’’ ‘‘Encouraging 
Profit Sharing in Capitalistic Countries;”’ 
‘Profit Sharing and the Guaranteed Wage;"’ 
“Some Unanswered Questions Concerning 
Profit Sharing.’’ Mr. Jehring has been en- 
gaged in research studies concerning profit- 
sharing for the past three years, and the 
articles in this booklet are based on some 
of the information and impressions which 
he has gathered through his studies. The 
booklet is available from the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, 1718 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois, at one dollar, 


postpaid. 





A Report ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
THE Succsstion Box System in other 
countries may be of interest to American 
personnel people. The Netherlands Institute 
for Efficiency has sent us the results of a 
suggestions box inquiry in the Netherlands. 
Here’s what they found out. Practically all 
big and many medium-sized organizations 
in the Netherlands have a suggestion-box 
system. In 1955 on the average f 27— was 
paid for each suggestion which proved to 
be useful. The awards varied from f 5 to 
f 2250. The inquiry was made by the Sug- 
gestion Box Centre of the Netherlands Insti- 
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tute for Efficiency. From this investigation 
it also appeared that the small concerns are 
more inclined to reward a suggestion than 
the large ones. But the rewards of the large 
concerns are generally higher. An average of 
37% of suggestions contributed earned a 
reward. 

Besides rewards, 80% of the Dutch 
concerns also pay encouragement-prizes, 
generally to the amount of f 2.50 tof 5. An 
encouragement-prize is given for instance 
when the suggestion, although it does not 
come into consideration for execution, still 
is appreciated on certain grounds. 





Errorts To Improve Lasor RELATIONS 
and increase operating efficiency should be 
based on face-to-face meetings between 
management and employees, according to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The National Chamber made this 
appraisal of employee relations practices 
in a new publication called ‘‘Better Business 
Relations through Employee Meetings,” 
released recently. 

The publication is the second in a new 
series of ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ manuals designed 
to help American businessmen develop 
better employee relations and communica- 
tions. The first guidebook in the series, 
“Better Business Relations through Em- 
ployee Annual Reports,’’ was issued last 
fall. 

The 24-page publication reports on the 
successful employee meetings practices of a 
number of companies. It outlines five steps 
to an effective meeting, explains how 
employee meetings can be improved, ex- 
amines the profile of a good discussion 
leader and reviews practical, proven 
approaches to ten types of “‘problem per- 
sonalities."" The publication covers “‘how- 
to-do-it'’ from planning a meeting to 
follow-through for best results. It is avail- 
able from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Business Relations De- 
partment, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at 50 cents a copy. 


SHock TREATMENT IN EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT is described in a brief item 
which appeared in Personnel Administration 
for January-February. The idea was origi- 
nally described in Doelmatig Bedrijfsbeheer, 
from the Netherlands. Dutch management 
writer H. Luijk says that the Dutch have 
been experimenting with a sink-or-swim 
principle, confronting young men with 
difficult problems in unaccustomed situa- 
tions, requiring them to make an all-out 
effort in order to come through, or fail 
miserably. This method telescopes in a 
short space of time the experience and 
lessons which normally might be gained 
Over Many years. 

Some examples: 1) One of the machines 
in a factory was unsatisfactory. Instead of 
the works manager or the buyer, the 
operator in charge of the machine was sent 
to the manufacturer in a foreign country 
to discuss the defect. The man was quite 
unused to travel, had little or no knowledge 
of foreign languages and no experience of 
meeting the kind of people concerned. 
Though the management took a risk in 
sending him, the experiment was success- 
ful. The man was determined to show both 
his Own management and the manufac- 
turer that he could be trusted to carry out 
such an assignment and he spared no effort 
in overcoming all difficulties. He returned 
the richer for his unique experience, with a 
new feeling of responsibility and self-con- 
fidence, and so his value to his firm was 
greatly increased. 

2) A commercial firm sent a promising 
young employee to America with these 
instructions: ‘‘We wish to be fully informed 
of how the so-called mail-order houses are 
organized in the States. Find out all you 
can for us—in four months we will expect 
you back with a full and clear report of 
your findings.’’ ‘It was possibly a costly 
experiment to send a youth rather than a 
man of experience. But if it comes off, how 
valuable! Sometimes, of course, such experi- 
ments do go wrong, bringing disappoint- 
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ment to both managgment and the guinea 
pig.” 
Personnel Administration is published 


bi-monthly by the Society for Personnel 
Administration, 5506 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Do You Rememser THAT Day? asks 
editor Gerry Covington of Little Southerner 
readers. The question appears with a picture 
of a company Christmas party held 15 years 
ago. Happy expressions were due to the 
announcement of a Christmas bonus. Many 
employees in the picture are still with the 
company and can be easily recognized. A 
good idea that could be used by any com- 
pany. The editor has also been running a 
series on ‘Know Your Company’’, winding 
up with a description of executives and 
their functions. Executives, the article 
explains, have general supervision of all 
the affairs of the company, make major 
decisions on company policy, appoint other 
officers and committees and delegate au- 
thority. Not only are the officers listed and 
identified, but the committee structure of 
the company is explained. The magazine is 
published by the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company, which is evidently lo- 
cated somewhere in Southeast Texas, the 
masthead doesn't reveal just where. 





CoMMENTS ON THE CONTENTs, which 
appear just inside the cover of Tradeland, 
give an interesting assortment of items in- 
dicative of a well-balanced book. Editor 
Harry K. Loper has used this description 
of the contents of the Tradesmens Bank and 
Trust Company (Philadelphia) publication 
to good advantage. Wouldn't this whet 
your appetite for reading? ‘‘Crackers are big 
business. Biscuits by Keebler is a story of 
one of our customers, a story which had its 
beginning nearly a century ago. If you like 
tests, the Photoquiz is for you (pictures in 
this issue are taken from back issues of 
Tradeland). How long does a dollar last? 
“Money to Burn”’ tells you that and some 


other things about our money. Your editor 
takes three pages to list just a few of a col- 
lection of unusual postmarks of strange 
towns. The concluding episode on our presi- 
dents covers Coolidge to Eisenhower. Did 
you know that 180,000,000 work days are 
lost each year because of the common cold? 
Read the cold facts. Wes Dittman introduces 
Harold Saxon, ornothologist. 20,000,000 
bowlers are now knocking pins all over the 
alleys in 7500 bowling establishments. The 
article on page 24 may help you better your 
game. Mary Wantner’s Personal and Perti- 
nent and Of All Things will keep you in- 
formed about your fellow-workers. A mes- 
sage to you from President Large appears 
on the back cover.’’ How’s that for variety 
and interest? 

Wuat Woutp Happen to Your CAREER 
at Detroit Epson if you were hurt while 
at work? asks an article in the company 
magazine, Synchroscope. Titled ‘Helping 
Others Help Themselves’’, the article is 
illustrated with photographs of an 
employee who lost an arm, showing the 
various kinds of jobs he can still perform 
successfully. The article goes through the 
procedure, step-by-step, explaining exactly 
what would happen in case of an injury 
on the job, from immediate first aid, on 
through rehabilitation. Pictured also is 
some of the equipment available for ther- 
apy, such as special sun-lamps and whirl- 
pool baths. In concluding, the author 
points out the whole attitude of the com- 
pany is built around the idea of helping a 
man to help himself. In every injury he 
should return to some form of occupation 
as soon as possible. Fred Steiner is the edi- 
tor of Synchroscope. 
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(Continued from page 412) 
The Behind-the-Back Way 


leaders report, and the observers agree, 
that personal insight, empathic ability, and 
sensitivity to the feelings of others have 
been developed and are being put to the 
test. More objective self-evaluations have 
become a part of each conference session; 
assiduous efforts at self-examination have 
become almost routine. Furthermore, skills 
in personal relationships, in personal con- 
duct, in creating a permissive climate, are 
more fruitfully applied. They produce 
group-centered conferences which result in 
increased individual involvement and 
participation. 





(Continued from page 416) 
One Company Communicates 


ment, often pinpointing causes of unrest, 
should it exist. 

Employees communicate upward 
through their committees, through their 
regular meetings, their performance re- 
views, and often through the suggestion 
program—sometimes overlooked as a 
device of communication. 

Most important is recognition and 
understanding through personal contact. 
Ii a management official visits a production 
section only when trouble occurs, the fact 
is noted by employees. At Hawthorne we 
work constantly to get closer to employees 
on all levels to merit their confidence and 
respect, thus maintaining open two-way 
lines of communication. 





(Continued from page 414) 
Graduates 7 Years Later 


trial relations job were averaging $597 a 
month. Those who transferred from other 
kinds of work to industrial relations jobs 
were getting the least money, $561. 
Professionalism in industrial relations 
has been rapidly developing during the 
past decade. It is recognized that the prac- 
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tice of a profession can be undertaken 
successfully only after the extensive study 
of a specialized body of knowledge. Univer- 
sities throughout the country are offering 
specialized course work to prepare men for 
positions in industrial relations. 

To date, there has been a dearth of 
information about the post-graduation job 
histories of the men who have taken special- 
ized training in industrial relations. This 
study does not provide final answers but, 
as a pilot study, suggests questions for 
further investigation. There is no assurance 
that the employment patterns and salaries 
of the class of 1948 are typical. Repetition 
of this study with other classes would 
permit comparisons. Job progress could be 
analyzed in follow-up studies of a class ten, 
fifteen, and twenty years after graduation. 





(Continued from page 419) 
Annotated Bibliography 


These chapters sketch in considerable detail the cur- 
rent status of personnel management within business 
organizations. Managerial aspects are stressed. Line 
and staff relationships are carefully explored, and the 
qualifications of personnel executives are related to the 
analyses of the professional requirements of the in- 
dustrial relations director's job. 


50. Pigors, Paul, and Myers, Charles A., Per- 
sonnel Administration, Third Edition, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 
Chapter 2. 


This chapter deals with the place and functions of the 
personnel administrator. It stresses the importance of 
clear understandings by the chief executive, personnel 
man, and operating management about the place of the 
personnel department in the organization structure. 
Considers line and staff relations in single- and multi- 
plant companies, and develops the role of personnel 
policies in relation to personnel practices. 


51. Yoder, Dale, Personnel Management and In- 
dustrial Relations, N. Y., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956, Fourth Edition, pp. 16-32. 


Deals with organization for manpower management. 
Stresses professional aspects of industrial relations and 
personnel activities. Clearly defines standards of pro- 
fessional performance to guide the industrial relations 
director. Holds that professional aspects condition the 
kind of training that is needed for industrial relations 
workers. Suggests realism about the difficulty of meas- 
uring up to expectations of management and the public. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ENoingerino Pgrsonngi AND Lasor Retations: Mechanical 
Engineer, age 33, married, with BS and MS in Mechanical 
Engineering, is familiar with labor law, has six years varied 
experience in engineering department of large West Coast 
airframe manufacturer, desires position in Labor Relations, 
Wage and Salary Administration, or Personnel Management 
which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
contract administration for large technical employees asso- 
ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 
salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 


Psycnovocist: Sales and market research background. 
Knowledge of law, real estate, medicine and security market. 
Prefer a position with established corporation, where the 
past experiences may be utilized to further the development 
of the organization. Age 30. Reply Box 483. 


Personne: Age 35, married; M.A. degree psychology; sales 
manager; counselor and instructor of personnel, sales and 
psychology at Business College. 3 years personnel director 
medium size plant. Midwest preferred. Reply Box 484. 


PursONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Male, 5 years experience, BA., 


veteran, father, present salary $7000. Prefer New York City 
area. Reply Box 485. 


PERSONNEL OR TraininGc: Want an interesting and challeng- 
ing personnel position. This could be in training or personnel 
management. 644 years diversified experience in personnel 
work. Age 33. Master's Degree, Industrial Psychology. Will 
locate any place where there is challenge and opportunity. 
Reply Box 486. 


Lasor AND INTERNAL Counsgt: Attorney, 35, with B.S. and 
M.S. in engineering, seeks position with greater opportunity. 
Broad corporate experience all phases negotiation, adminis- 
tration, multi-labor contracts, arbitration and litigation. 
Experienced with incentive plans, job evaluation, workmen's 
and unemployment compensation, usual fringe benefits, and 
policies and practices for non-bargaining unit personnel. 
Presently employed. Reply Box 487. 


PgrsonNgEL Manaoegr: Over 15 years experience as Personnel 
Manager or Assistant Manager with engineering or scientific 
firms. Outstanding record in professional employment, 
policies and procedures and labor relations. Reply Box 488. 


Pgrsonnet: Employed but desire to become associated with 
personnel-minded organization. Now personnel manager in 
company employing 1000. Appropriate college background 
plus 8 years personnel experience. Married, 2 children, age 32, 
excellent health. Would like to locate in medium sized city 
near East coast. Desire salary of $7,200. Resume upon re- 
quest. Reply Box 489. 


PERSONNEL, TRAINING 


Supervisor, Pusuic RELaTIONs 
Cuamsper or Commerce ManaGeMENT: Desire position 
offering opportunity & growth. Can offer unique and re- 
sponsible executive background. Recipient national publicity 
with the Chamber of Commerce. Formerly with Foreign 
Operation Administration. Presently employed. Prefer South 
or Southwest. Age 31, married. BS degree. 8 yrs. experience. 
Reply Box 492. 


Lasor Retations: 6 years experience at staff and line level 
in multi-plant company dealing with 7 different unions. 
Assist in contract negotiations. Handle grievances. Present 
arbitration cases. Train supervisors in contract administra- 
tion. Plus experience in developing personnel programs and 
policies, wage administration, training. B.S. and M.A. 
Seeking responsible personnel position utilizing labor rela- 
tions background. Present salary $8,000. Reply Box 493. 


InpusTRIAL RELATIONS OR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT: Fully 
experienced in all phases of personnel and industrial relations 
management at both parent company and subsidiary company 
levels. Intensive experience in wage and salary, communica- 
tions, community relations, organization, management de- 
velopment, long range planning and related management 
problems. Age 54, will relocate. Present salary $14,000. Reply 
Box 494. 


PersONNEL ADMINISTRATION: 15 years excellent experience in 
Personnel Adm. on all organizational levels. Plant and head- 
quarters staff. Heavy on organizing and developing programs. 
Graduate degree in Industry. Age 41. Desire central staff 
or consulting position. Reply Box 495. 


Pusuic Retations Position: Aggressive young man 23, single, 
B.S.B.A. degree in August 1957. Seeks career in Public 
Relations. Experience in radio, advertising, newspaper, and 
sales. Personal Data Sheet sent on request. Reply Bob Baker, 
Box 1606, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for ome insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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which will utilize combined background of engineering ex- 
perience AND 3 years in management, negotiations, and 
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ciation. Active in technical and professional societies. In- 
terested in motivation and utilization of technical employees. 
Position must be with a progressive management. Present 
salary $8,100. Reply Box 470. 
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Knowledge of law, real estate, medicine and security market. 
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past experiences may be utilized to further the development 
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manager; counselor and instructor of personnel, sales and 
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personnel-minded organization. Now personnel manager in 
company employing 1000. Appropriate college background 
plus 8 years personnel experience. Married, 2 children, age 32, 
excellent health. Would like to locate in medium sized city 
near East coast. Desire salary of $7,200. Resume upon re- 
quest. Reply Box 489. 


PERsONNEL, TRAINING Supervisor, Pusric RELATIONS 
Cuamaer or Commerce ManaGEeMENT: Desire position 
offering opportunity & growth. Can offer unique and re- 
sponsible executive background. Recipient national publicity 
with the Chamber of Commerce. Formerly with Foreign 
Operation Administration. Presently employed. Prefer South 
or Southwest. Age 31, married. BS degree. 8 yrs. experience. 
Reply Box 492. 


Lasor Retations: 6 years experience at staff and line level 
in multi-plant company dealing with 7 different unions. 
Assist in contract negotiations. Handle grievances. Present 
arbitration cases. Train supervisors in contract administra- 
tion. Plus experience in developing personnel programs and 
policies, wage administration, training. B.S. and M.A. 
Seeking responsible personnel position utilizing labor rela- 
tions background. Present salary $8,000. Reply Box 493. 
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experienced in all phases of personnel and industrial relations 
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levels. Intensive experience in wage and salary, communica- 
tions, community relations, organization, management de- 
velopment, long range planning and related management 
problems. Age 54, will relocate. Present salary $14,000. Reply 
Box 494. 


PgrsonNEL ADMINISTRATION: 15 years excellent experience in 
Personnel Adm. on all organizational levels. Plant and head- 
quarters staff. Heavy on organizing and developing programs. 
Graduate degree in Industry. Age 41. Desire central staff 
or consulting position. Reply Box 495. 


Pusuic Retations Position: Aggressive young man 23, single, 
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ROBERT LEE MORROW. Just ts 
A practical, complete key to industrial management. 
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Executive Job Evaluation 


There are many misconceptions about evaluating top-level executive jobs, Most people 
don't believe that it can be done, And some of those who have actually done it are quite un- 
happy with the outcome, | 

We specialize in the evaluation of executive and technical positions, and have served many 
leading American and Canadian corporations—large and small. 

The heart of good job evaluation is the analysis and description of the job, This is not a 
mere collection of duties, and the usual analysis will not suffice. 

Our experience -ha$ made an important contribution to the art of effective job description 
writing. Some of our findings have been distilled in an article entitled ‘‘The Analysis salt 
Description of High-Level Jobs.’’ Write for a copy. 5 


EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Management Consultants 
; 121 South Broad St. - Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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: DECISION as a consultant in your recruiting problems. 
tensive, specialized experience in this field 
save you thousands of dollers. Phone, wire, or write... 


Oliver P. scar Presiden: 


1490 First jeuiaantibck Building 
Cincinnati 2, Celeste 1-17 





